














A Sweet Fraternity 


It is an oft-quoted sentiment as applied to the bec, that 
“Our toil doth sweeten others.” 

It is a beautiful tribute to this communal worker, and I 
suspect that the Editor of the American Bee Journal is the 
chap who gave the sentence birth and prominence. 


I wish to emphasize the fact that the bee-keeper also 
illustrates the same truth. 
His toil is in answer to the universal taste for sweets. 


Whether one meets the highly organized Caucasian with 
his acquired taste for many dainties, or the untutored darker 
brother who knows not the things so fearfully and wonder- 
fully made which his pale-faced brother calls the proofs of 
civilization, one finds them both with a natural taste for 
sweets. 

As old as history—and we know not how much longer— 
this longing for saccharine matter in the animal system 
seems to have been dominant. 


When Sam’s son plucked the new honey-combs from the 
dried carcass of the dead lion on his way to see his Philis- 
tine sweetheart, he satisfied his hunger and the desire for 
sweets at the same time, for honey is a food as well asa 
condiment. 

And when Jacob directed his sons, before starting on 
that memorable trip to Egypt, to “take of the choice fruits of 
the land in your vessels, and carry down the man a present 
of a little balm and alittle honey,” he knew, or wisely conjec- 
tured, that royalty as well as peasant loved the daintiest 
morsel that God had provided in His storehouse of Nature; 
and he wanted Pharaoh’s prime minister mollified for an im- 
portant occasion. 


John the Baptist advertised honey when he used it as 
food and as relish for roasted grasshoppers. 

With our cultivated (or perverted ?) taste we would want 
to eat something good to cover up the locust flavor, and I 
don’t know anything quite so satisfactory as honey. 


If our mothers had only known the secret of thus hid- 
ing the castor-oil taste that was an abomination in our 
youthful estimation, what an improvement that would have 
been on the old practice! 


But I maintain that the bee-keeper’s toil not only sweet- 
ens “ others,” but also himself. 

In proof of this, I only need to mention the fact that 
bee-keepers are the most companionable fellows in the world. 


They are companionable because intelligent and com- 
municative. 





By Hon. Eugene Secor 


They never tire of exploring the mysteries of the life and 
labors and government of their protegees; and their studies 
in natural history make them thinkers if not philosophers. 


This is a class of men with whom it is a pleasure to 
come in contact. 

There are no secrets in their business which they are 
keeping from the public, and they are all ready, at all times, 
to dilate upon their favorite theme. 


Whether it be in company of a brother bee-keeper, or a 
student of bee and plant life, or for the entertainment of 
friends, they can be easily prevailed on to relate experiences 
or to exploit theories. 

Another thing: Bee-keepers are temperate. 

When have you caught one visiting a saloon ? 

“There’s a reason.” 

When men have accessto the nectar of heaven why 
should they love the broth of hell? 


Of all the bee-keepers’ conventions that I have attended, 
I remember but one instance,and one man, who showed any 
sign of having indulged in anything stronger than argument. 

And the members of the fraternity are moral, and gen- 
erally religious. 

They stand for the best things in life, and for the uplift 
of society. 

The business in which they engage teaches patience and 
self-control, which are prime factors in the education of 
man. 

They know better than to arouse the ire of the com- 
munity in which they labor, and accept philosophically the 
discouraging seasons when nectar is as scarce as complete 
unselfishness, and the bees are as cross as the booze-lover 
“the day after.” 

As the holiday is in progress, and the Christmas spirit 
of good-will and sweet fellowship is upon me,I recall the 
beautiful friendships in the brotherhood of bee-men that 
have been my privilege and good fortune to enjoy during my 
brief career. 

The memory of it is like unto the fragrant breath of 
June roses. 

How sweet is friendship ! 

How delightful are the recollection: .f happy days ! 

How endearing is the brotherhood of common endeavor! 

Toil makes the toilers kin. 


If Hope and Faith be not dead, happy are we Who work ! 
Forest City, Iowa. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this Journal 
is $1.00 a year, in the United States of America 
(exceptin Chicago, where it is $1.25),and Mexico; 
in Canada, $1.10; andin all other countries in the 
Postal Union, 25 cents a year extra for postage. 
Sample copy free. 

THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indicates the 
end of the month to which your subscription is 
paid. For instance, “‘decll” on your label shows 
that it is paid to the end of December, 1911. 

SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not send 
a receipt for money sent us to pay subscription, 
but change the date on your address-label, 
which shows that the money has been received 
and credited. 
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14 lines make one inch. 
Nothing less than 4 lines accepted. 


DISCOUNTS: 
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6 I2c 12 (1 yr.) 10¢c a line 
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National Bee-Keepers’ Association. 


(Organized in 1870.) 


Objects. 

1. To promote the interests of bee-keepers. 

2. To protect and defend its members in 
their lawful rights as to keeping bees. 

3. To enforce laws against the adulteration 
of honey. i 

Membership Dues. 
One dollar a year. 


Officers and Executive Committee. 


President—GEORGE W. YorK, Chicago, III. 
ML as -President—W. D. WRIGHT, Altamont. 


Secretary—E. B. TYRRELL, 230 Woodland 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Treas. and Gen. Mer.—N. E. FRANCE, 
Platteville, Wis. 
Twelve Directors. 
Jas. A. Stone, Rt. 4, Springfield, Ill, 
O. L. Hershiser, Kenmore, N. Y. 
Surface, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Wm. McEvoy, Woodburn, Ont., Canada. 
M. H. Mendleson, Ventura, Calif. 
R. C. Aikin, Loveland, Colo. 
R. L. Taylor, Lapeer, Mich. 
E. D. Townsend, Remus, Mich. 
Laws, Beeville, Tex. 
3. &. Crane. Middlebury, Vt. 
E. F. Atwater, Meridian, Idaho. 
R. A. Morgan, Vermilion, S. Dak. 


Are you a member? If not, why not send 
the annual dues of $1.00 at once to Treas. 
France, or to the office of the American Bee 

ournal, 117 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, II1.? 

t will be forwarded pro ~~ gwd to the Treas- 
soo anda receipt mailed to you by him. 
Every progressive bee-keeper should be a 
member of this, the greatest bee-keepers’ 
organization in America. 





SUPERIOR BEE-SUPPLIES 


Spaciel ty made for Western bee-keepers by 
G.'B. Lewis Co. Sold by 


Colorado Honey-Producers’ Association, 
DENVER, COLO. 





Untested Italian Queen-Bees 


Our Standard-Bred 


6 Queens for $4.50 ; 3 for $2.50 ; 
1 for 90 cents. 


For a number of years we have been sending out to 
bee-keepers exceptionally fine Untested Italian Queens, 
purely mated, and all right in every respect. Here is 
what a few of those who received our Queens have to say 
about them: 





GEORGE W. YorK & Co.:—The two queens received of you some 
time ago are fine. They are good breeders, and the workers are 
showing up fine Iintroduced them among black bees, and the bees 
are nearly yellow now, and are doing good work. 

Nemaha Co, Kan, July 15. A. W. SWAN. 


GrorGE W. YorK & Co.:—After importing queens for 15 years you 
have sent me the best. She keeps 9 1-2 Langstroth frames fully oc 
cupied to date, and. although I kept the hive well contracted. to force 
them to swarm. they have never built a queen-cell, and will put up 
100 pounds of honey if the flow lasts this week. 

Ontario, Canada July 22. CHAS. MITCHELL 


GEORGE W. YorK & Co.:—The queen I bought of you has proven a 
good one, and has given me some of the best colonies. 
Washington Co., Va., July 22. N. P. OGLESBY. 





GEORGE W. YorK & Co.:—The queen I received of you a few days 
ago came through O, K .and I want to say that she isa beauty. I im- 
mediately introduced her into a colony which had been queenless for 
20 days. She was accepted by them, and has gone to work nicely. I 
am highly pleased with her and your promptness in filling my order. 
My father, whois an old bee keeper, pronounced her very fine. You 
will hear from me again when I am in need of cones in the bee 


ne. cCOoLM. 
Marion Co., Ill., July 13, 


We usually begin mailing Queens in May, and con- 
tinue thereafter on the plan of “first come first served.” 
The price of one of our Untested Queens alone is 90 
cents, or with the cld American Bee Journal for one 
year—both for $1.60. Three Queens (without Journal) 
would be $2.50. or 6 for $4.50. Full instructions for in- 
troducing are sent with each Queen, being printed on the 
underside of the address-card on the mailing-cage. You 
cannot do better than to get one or more of our fine 
Standard-Bred Queens. 


George W. York & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Phase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


MAKE HENS LAY 


By feeding al bone. Its egg-producing value is four 
times that of grain. Eggs more fertile, chicks more 
vigorous, broilers earlier, fowls heavier, 
profits larger. 


MANN’S ‘xcs. Bone Cutter 


Cuts all bone with adhering meat and 


— Never clogs. 10 Days® Free Trial. 
oOo money in advance. 














STRAWBERRY PLANTS - 


200 Acres oF Tuem. | Grow Notuine ELseé 4s 
I do not run a nursery—or seed business. 
I devote all my time to Strawberry 

Plants. I personally superiutend my 
farm, Every plant guaranteed ‘‘truc to 
name.” Plants grownin Natural Straw- 
berry Climate; soil right, too. Strong 
rooted, prolific bearers. Prices right. Get 


my 1911 Catalog. Write to-day.—NOW. 2.8 eand Sada toot Book 
W. W. THOMAS, The Strawberry Plant Man 252Main St, Ann, Il i W Mane Ga, Gan oens Miined, Meee, 


Phase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. | Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
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Ye who are in need of HONEY write to us for prices. 


Samples 10 cents 
We have the following Fine Honey to offer: 
ORANGE BLOSSOM in Crates 
Extracted Honey ; 2wssr cover” notaine?-0o 
Strictly Fancy Comb Honey ; 
Comb Honey also Fine Chunk Comb Honey. 


PO I EEE cy Ae ea NN 2 are 
Neh Met 


The FRED W. MUTH Co. 


“THE BUSY BEE-MEN ” 


51 Walnut Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
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M. Hi. HUNT & SON 


The best time to buy your goods is during 
the falland winter months. We are mak- 
ing Liberal Discounts for Early Orders, 
and would like to quote you net prices on 
your needs for next season. 


—BEESWAX WANTED— 
LANSING, - MICHIGAN. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


ROOT’S : GOODS 


For Western Pennsylvania. 


Liberal Early Order Discounts. __ 
Gleanings and Choice Queens Given Away. 
Write at once for Circular. Time is limited. 


GEO. H. REA, 


Successor to Rea Bee and Honey Co., 


REYNOLDSVILLE, PA. 


Bee-Keepers 


Here is a bargain in No. 2 
44%x4% 1-Piece 2-Beeway Sections 
$3.25 per 1000. Plain, 25c less. 
Send your order to-day. Also write for Cat- 


alog. 
AUG. LOTZ & CO., 


BOYD, WIS. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Are You Looking for a 
Bargain? If so, here it is: 


too Colonies of Bees, 8-frame, 1%-story hives, 
in good shape for winter. No disease. All 
go for $300.00, or in lots of 10 at $3.00 per col- 
ony. Bees near Argenta, Ark. Don't let this 
chance slip. Itis a bargain. 1Atf 


W. J. Littlefield, Little Rock, Ark. 


TRUTH ABOUT POULTRY.—It is in “The 
Million Egg Farm,’ a book of verified poultry 
facts, Get it and Farm Journal nearly 2 
years, 50 cents. FARM JOURNAL, 

1Atf 101 Clifton St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Honey and Beeswax 


When Consigning, Buying, 
or Selling—Consult 


R. A. BURNETT & CO. 


199 S. Water St., CHICAGO, Ill. 
Phease mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Closing Out Offer 


We Have Some Copies Left of the Book 


“Bees and Honey” 


By Thomas G. Newman 


bound in cloth, that we offer cheap to 
close out. It contains 160 pages, and 
is bound in cloth. It used to be a one- 
dollar book, but we will mail them, so 
long as they last, at 50 cents each; or 
with the American Bee Journal one 
year—both for only $1.20. Surely 
this is a bargain. The book is well 
illustrated, and has some good infor- 
mation in it, especially for beginners. 
Address all orders to 


George W. York & Co., 
146 W. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 
































Sections at $3.50 a 1000 


We are making this big sacrifice in price to move a lot of 500,000 we have 
in our warehouse. These are the regular one-piece 44%x4%x1% two-beeway 
Basswood Sections. They are No. 2 quality, and listed at $5.00 per 1000. Send 
in your orders now, before they are sold out. 





* 
Our Shipping-Cases 
are recommended by the largest honey-buyers in the country. Covers and Bot- 
toms are one piece; everything is Basswood, smooth on both sides, no-drip 
sticks or corrugated paper in bottom. We make these to fit any number or size 
of sections. We have on hand a large stock to hold 24 sections, which we offer 


complete with paper and 2-inch glass at $13 per 100; Crates of 50, $7.50; Crates 
of 25, $4.00. 





Write for Catalog and prices on Hives, Frames, Foundation, or anything 
you need in the apiary. 


Minnesota Bee-Supply Co. 


Nicollet Island MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
A WONDERFUL FARM .TOOL 4 ARNE 9 Foot-Power 
CLARK’S en DOUBLE ACTION CULTI- 














VATOR AND HAR- Machinery 


ROW. The most won Read what J. L Parent, of Charl- 


derful farm tool ever in- Y., says: 
vented. Two harrows eT ag 


in one. Throws the dirt 
\ out, then in, leaving the 
land level and true. A 
labor saver, a time saver, 
a crop maker. Perfect centre draft. Jointed pole. 











Beware of imitations and infringements. Send today this Saw. It will do all you it 

for FREE Booklet, “Intensive Cultivation.” list free. 
CUTAWAY HARROW CO. Address, W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 

913 Main St., Higganum, Conn. 996 Ruby 8t., Reckferd, Ill. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writina 


50,000 Copies “Honey as a Health-Food” 
To Help Increase the Demand for Honey 


We have had printed an edition of over 50,000 copies of the 16-page pamphlet on 
@ Honey as a Health-Food.” It is envelope size, and just the thing to create a local demand 
for honey. 

The first part of it contains a short article on“ Honey as Food,” written by Dr. C. C. 
Miller. It tells where to keep honey, how to liquefy it,etc. The last is devoted to “Honey 
Cooking Recipes” and “Remedies Using Honey.” It should be widely circulated by those 
selling honey. The more the people are educated on the value and uses of honey as a food, 
the more honey they will buy. 

Prices, prepaid—Sample copy for a2-cent stamp: SX0 copies for 90 cents: 100 copies for 
$1.50; 250 copies for $3.00; 500 for $5.00; or 1000 for $9.00. Your business card printed free at the 
bottom of front page on all orders for 100 or more copies, 

Address all orders to 


GEORGE W. YORK @ CO., Chicago, Ill. 











Hardy “Blizzard Belt” FREE 
Giant Strawberry Plants 
Everybody likes fine strawberries, and to prove that our new 
GIANT variety is the largest and strongest grower, as well as 
the heaviest fruiter, we offer to send you TWO PLANTS (worth 
— absolutely FREE. We have picked 12 quarts of fine 
erries from a test bed grown from but two GIANT plants set 
the year before. You can do as well, and at the same time raise 
young plants for anew bed. If you care to send 10 cents for 
ss expense, we will add 6 BABY EVERGREENS 2 years 
old, and send all to you at proper planting time in the spring. 
It will pay you to get acquainted with our “HARDY BLIZZARD 
BELT” Trees and Plants. Write to-day and we will reserve the 
plants for you and send you our catalog by next mail. Address 


THE CARDNER NURSERY CO.,Box 337, Osage, lowa 














Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
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~ Lewis Beeware for 1911 ~ 
Will be the Same Good Beeware as of Other Years 


Our Splendid New Catalog is Now Out. 
HOME OFFICE 





Send for a Copy to 





G. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis., U. S. A. 


Or any of the Distributing Houses named below. 





DISTRIBUTING HOUSES: 


ALABAMA—Prairieville—Wm. D. Null. 
British IsLtes—Welwyn, England—E. H. Taylor. 
CoLorapo—Denver—Colo. Honey-Producers’ Ass'n. 
‘os Grand Junction — Grand Junction Fruit 
Growers’ Association. 

Delta—Delta Co. Fruit Growers’ Ass’n. 

Rocky Ford—A. Lehman. 

Montrose—Robert Halley. 

De Beque—Producers’ Association. 
FraNcE—Paris—Raymond Gariel. 
Georcia—Cordele—J. J. Wilder. 
Itt1Nois—Arnd Honey & Bee-Supply Co., 148 W. Su- 

perior Street. 
“ Hamilton—Chas. Dadant & Sons. 
InpIANA—Indianapolis—C. M. Scott & Co., 
Washington Street. 


1004 East 
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IpaHo—Lorenzo—Alma Olson. 
Iowa—Davenport—Louis Hanssen’s Sons. 

Le Mars—Adam A. Clarke. 

Emmetsburg—W. J. McCarty. 
MicuicANn—Grand Rapids—A. G. Woodman Co. 
Missourt—Kansas City—C. E. Walker Mercantile Co. 
Outo—Peebles—W. H. Freeman. 
Orecon—Portland—Chas. H. Lilly Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA—Troy—C. N. Greene. 
TENNESSEE—Memphis—Otto Schwill & Co. 
Texas—San Antonio—Southwestern Bee Co. 
Utan-—-Ogden—Fred Foulger & Sons. 
WASHINGTON—Seattle—Chas. H. Lilly Co. 
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“Falcon’ Hives, Sections, Foundation 
None Their Equals 


Have you tried them? If not, why not ? 


If you do, you will never use any other. 
you drop a card for one ? 


Will you give them a trial this year? 
Have you a Catalog? If not, why don’t 


Where Are “falcon” Goods Sold ? 





Kansas City, Mo. 





C. C., Clemons Bee-Supply Co., 


2nd and Grand Ave. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—The Fred W. Muth & Co., 


51 Walnut St. 


niet Wlinois—W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., Branch, 


117 North Jefferson St. 
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—— Distributors Everywhere 


W. T. Falconer Mfg. Go., 





Falconer, N. Y. 
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Conflicting Teachings in Bee- 
Keeping 

A beginner, sending in a batch of 
questions, says: “You will see by 
these questions that I am just a be- 
ginner in bee-culture. And naturally 
there are a great many things that puz- 
zle me. I take 3 bee-papers, but one 
sees sO many conflicting statements 
from men who are recognized as au- 
thorities.” 

Probably this voices fairly the 
thought that at some time or another 
isin the mind of every thoughtful be- 
ginner who tries to inform himself. 
How can it be that two of equal hon- 
esty, intelligence, and experience 
should express such different views ? 
The answer is the old one, “ Circum- 
stances alter cases.” 

For example, one man says, “Cellar- 
wintering of bees is away ahead of 
outdoor wintering,” while another 
says, “I can winter bees outdoors with 
less loss than in the cellar.” The dif- 
ference of experience is easily under- 
stood when it is learned that one man 
is 45 degrees north of the equator and 
the other only 35. Even on the same 
degree of latitude there often may be 
a material difference. One location 
may be an open prairie where the 
wind has an unobstructed sweep, and 
the other may be well sheltered by 
timbered hills. 

One man says there is more profit in 
comb honey than extracted, while an- 
other says extracted is more profitable. 
Both are right. The first has a market 
which demands comb honey, and gives 
extracted honey the cold shoulder, 
while the market of the other has a 
very kindly feeling for extracted honey. 
Or, the first may be in a locality where 
the honey is of a very light color, and 
the other has honey which suits better 
for manufacturing purposes than for 
sections. 

Other examples might be given of 
differences in locality. 

Again, two men might differ in views 


because having had experience with 
bees varying materially in character- 
istics. 

Aiter all allowance has been made 
for difference in locality, conditions 
and circumstances, the fact still re- 
mains that we are all in a sense begin- 
ners in bee-keeping, for no one yet 
knows it all. It is nothing so very 
strange to find an experienced bee- 
keeper changing the opinions that he 
held 5 years, or even a year, ago. 

So the beginner may as well settle 
down to the fact that for one cause 
and another there will always be more 
or less conflict in the teachings of his 
forerunners, and his must be the task 
to weigh everything carefully and de- 
cide as well as he may what best suits 
his own case. 

After all, in this lies one of the 
charms of bee-keeping. There is always 
more to be learned. New problems are 
always coming up, and no matter how 
long one continues in the business 
there never comes a time when it settles 
down into the deadly monotony of 
daily routine with no change of pro- 
gram, and nothing new coming up 
with which to grapple. 





The New Inspection of Apiaries 


When the first State law providing 
for the inspection of apiaries was 
passed in Wisconsin, several years ago, 
a new era in the fight against bee-dis- 
eases began. State after State has 
fallen into line, until now we see 25 
States and territories provided with 
such laws. Some of these are good, 
some ineffective, and some bad, but all 
of them show a willingness on the part 
of the legislatures to help the industry 
in which we are so vitally interested. 
The success of these 25 States and ter- 
ritories should be encouraging to bee- 
keepers of 14 States in which new laws 
or changes in old laws are being re- 
quested. 

Several different methods of inspec- 





tion have been tried, and since the plan 
of inspection is so important in devis- 
ing new laws, it may be well to take 
stock of past experiences. 

The Wisconsin law, and those pat- 
terned after it, provide for the appoint- 
ment of a State Inspector of Apiaries 
by the Governor or other State officer. 
While we know of no person who does 
not recognize the good work done by 
Mr. N. E. France, who has been in- 
spector for Wisconsin since the law 
was passed, or about 14 years, the fact 
remains that there is a weak point in 
the law, in that the position could be 
used for political purposes. 


In some of the western States, and 
under the former Ohio law, an inspec- 
tor is provided for each county, to be 
appointed by the county officials on 
receipt of some form of petition signed 
by a certain number of bee-keepers. 
This form of inspection proved abso- 
lutely worthless in Ohio, and many bee- 
keepers in Colorado, California, Kan- 
sas, and Nebraska, are with good rea- 
son dissatisfied with the results ob- 
tained. There are several fundamental 
objections which may be raised to 
such inspection : 

1. It is not always possible to geta 
competent man in each county. 

2. It is better for an inspector not to 
work the territory near his own api- 
aries, if he has any, for fear the bee- 
keepers may think that he is trying to 
kill off their bees for his own benefit. 

3. The funds provided by each county 
are usually not sufficient to do any 
good. 

4. The various county inspectors 
usually do not work in harmony, and 
are often antagonistic to each other, 
since there is no central office to which 
they are responsible. 

With either of these forms of inspec- 
tion there are certain objections which 
show points of weakness: 


1. It is difficult to get money enough 
to employ a good man to do the work. 


2. It is impossible to induce bee- 
keepers to leave their own apiaries 
during the honey-flow—just when they 
are most needed in the field. 


3. Records of the work are not care- 
fully kept, and it is impossible for the 
inspector to know, without such rec- 
ords, whether he is doing any good, or 
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to know where his efforts should be 
concentrated. 

4. Perhaps the greatest weakness in 
our present apiary inspection is due to 
the fact that the men chosen are usually 
uninformed as to how inspection 
should be conducted. For example, it 
is quite customary for an apiary inspec- 
tor to visit a prominent bee-keeper, 
and then have his host drive him about 
to visit the small bee-keepers in the 
vicinity. This is pleasant for the in- 
spector, and usually for his host, but is 
perhaps open to criticism. It results 
too often in the belief that the bee- 
keeper has sent for the inspector to 
clean out the small bee-keepers, so he 
can have a clear field. Other inspectors 
have been known to take orders for 
bee-supplies, canvass for bee-papers, 
buy up honey, wax or slumgum, and do 
many other things which it is perfectly 
natural for a bee-keeper to do in his 
private capacity. It is safe to say that 
not one of the men who do these 
things is dishonest, and they would re- 
sent such a suggestion most emphatic- 
ally. They are, however, unwise in do- 
ing these things. An officer paid by 
the State should go out to do his one 
duty, and even urging bee-keepers to 
join a bee-keepers’ association may be, 
and has been misconstrued. It is bet- 
— avoid even the appearance of 
evil. 

It is quite a common thing for bee- 
keepers to ask the inspector whether 
he has found any disease in certain 
neighboring apiaries. Unfortunately, 
most inspectors give such information, 
which they have no right to divulge, 
unless they should do so by establish- 
ing quarantines, and this is not done. 


These seemingly unkind things are 
not said for the purpose of discredit- 
ing the good and disinterested work 
that the present inspectors have done, 
nor should it appear that the objections 
are unavoidable. These points of weak- 
ness should be admitted, and, when ad- 
mitted, remedied. The individual in- 
spectors would probably remedy many 
of them if they but knew that some of 
their actions are misconstrued. 


There is, however, a remedy, and it 
has already proven its curative worth. 
Perhaps it is not a panacea, but it is 
worthy of further trial. 

Several years ago Texas passed a law 
providing that the State entomolgist 
shall be inspector of apiaries with 
power to appoint deputies. This law 
was inoperative for a time, but now 
under the new entomologist, Mr. Wil- 
mon Newell, the work is being taken 
up again. Other States have more re- 
cently adopted this plan. In Indiana, 
Ohio, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, 
the State entomologists are conducting 
this work under recently enacted laws, 
and in Massachusetts the inspection is 
done by the Assistant Professor of 
Bee-Keeping at the. Massachusetts Ag- 
ricultural College, Dr. B. N. Gates, who 
is a member of the Department of En- 
tomology. The bee-keepers of New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Michi- 
gan, Illinois, Kansas, and Oregon, are 


asking their legislatures to enact laws 
of this type, and it is probable that still 
other State associations contemplating 
bills will make the same request. 

The State entomologist is the officer 
whose 


under supervision all State 





work on insects logically falls. He is 
provided with an office for conducting 
correspondence and keeping records 
in a business-like manner; he has 
agents over the State who can keep 
him informed, and what is perhaps 
most important, he has had experience 
in inspection work. 


The argument is at once raised that 
the entomologist is not a bee-keeper, 
and has not had practical experience 
with bees or with their diseases. This 
is true, but these facts do not militate 
in the least against the efficiency of his 
work. Itis not hard to learn to diag- 
nose disease, and the instructions for 
treatment are simple. Even if the en- 
tomologist were to do this work him- 
self, he could doubtless do as well as 
any of our present force inside of a 
week. The actual work would, how- 
ever, be done by deputies who would 
be practical bee-keepers, if suitable 
ones were available; if noi, any wide- 
awake young man can learn to inspect 
in afew days. Atthe Illinois meeting 
one bee-keeper said that he didn’t want 
college boys coming to inspect his 
apiary. In the first place, there is no 
danger of any such thing happening, 
and, second, it would be nothing 
strange if the universally condemned 

“college boy” could do as good work 
as Our present inspectors, after proper 
training. 

The answering of such hypothetical 
objections is of small value when we 
have efficiency records to which to re- 
fer. It isa safe assertion that in no 
State have we had more efficient in- 
spection than under State Entomolo- 
gist Douglass, of Indiana, who has had 
the assistance of Mr. Geo. S. Demuth, 
probahly as good a bee-man as there is. 
Ohio hasa short record, but one of 
which the bee-keepers of Ohio may be 
proud. With no funds and no extra 
men, Mr. Shaw has the western half of 
the State inspected, and now knows the 
disease situation in the State as it has 
never been known before. In Ohio all 
of the work, and in Indiana part of the 
work, is done by the regular nursery 
inpsectors, and those familiar with this 
work are authority for the statement 
it is eminently satisfactory. Connecti- 
cut has an excellent record. The State 
entomologist, Dr. W. E. Britton, has 
been assisted by two of the most promi- 
nent bee-keepers of the State, Messrs. 
H. W. Coley and A. W. Yates. 


It is probable that the greatest effi- 
ciency is to be realized if bee-keepers 
are not employed, unless they sell their 
apiaries or lease them. An inspector 
should be in the field every day in or- 
der to carry on the work with economy 
and efficiency, and to stop to care for 
his private apiary is not doing his full 
duty. If the apiary inspection be com- 
bined with the nursery inspection, the 
men will be thoroughly trained in in- 
spection methods, and, by being em- 
ployed for the entire year, they will not 
be tempted to neglect the apiary work 
when it is most needed. 

The Bureau of Entomology in the 
Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
inton, D. C., has recognized the advan- 
tage of the plan here proposed, and 
when information on the subject is re- 
quested, it has advised that the State 
entomologist’s services be enlisted. 
The movement is gaining daily in 








strength, and we may hope for a 
speedy uniformity in our apiary in- 
spection laws, and the increased effi- 
ciency which results from systematic 
work. We need men in this fight 
whose first thought is the absolute en- 
forcement of the law, who will not be 
turned aside through sympathy or 
private interests, and who know how 
to handle men as well as handle bees. 

We recommend the foregoing pro- 
cedure in apiary inspection work most 
heartily to the earnest and favorable 
consideration of bee-keepers in every 
part of the United States. 


— 0 er — 
Nucleus or Nuclei 


D. M. Macdonald says in the British 
Bee Journal, under the above heading: 

Mr. York (?) lectures on this topic, and 
does it well. Frequently there is an abuse 
of words in connection with the use of these 
adjectives. But my Chicago friend is out 
when he holds me_up asa sample transgres- 
sor. I spoke of“ nuclei-forming’’—/, ». 
forming nuclei. Where does the use of the 
word as an adjective come in here? 1 know 
the proof-reader of this journal was wide- 
awake when he passed the term without 
amendment. Nucleus plan or nucleus plans 
would be all right; so would nucleus hives 
or nucleus hive, but I will stick to “ nuclei- 
forming.” 

It will hardly do to admit that a 
Scotchman knows more about the 
English language than an American, 
for the American from his childhood 
talks in that language, and doesn’t the 
Scotchman talk Scotch? So the best 
effort possible must be made to uphold 
the position already taken. It must be 
confessed, however, that he seems to 
have a good argument when he claims 
that forming nuclei must be “nuclei- 
forming.” Yet, even though hard 
pressed by his question, “ Where does 
the use of the word as an adjective 
come in here ?” one may reply that the 
word “nucleus” tells the kind of form- 
ing that is done. Mr. Macdonald, how- 
ever, may stand upon. his right to in- 
sist that this is not very reasonable, 
and that he had in mind nuclei as 
things that were being formed. 

Well, then, there is still left the 
chance to appeal to precedent and 
analogy. Rather let us take “ nuclei- 
forming” as a precedent, and see how 
it will work out. If one who is form- 
ing nuclei is engaged in nuclei-form- 
ing, thenone who is building houses 
must be engaged in houses-building. 
In the same way, hunting ducks war- 
rants ducks-hunting ; and we would also 
have many other combinations of two 
words with the first word in the plural. 
But when two words are thus com- 
bined, the first word being a noun, is 
not that noun always in the singular ? 
Possibly, however, bee-keeping is to 
be alaw unto itself in the matter of 
language, and if we allow that a swarm 
is “shook,” we certainly ouc’.t not to 
object to “nuclei-forming.” 





Profitableness of Bee-Keeping 


In speaking of the profitableness of 
bee-keeping, it is not well to overdo 
the matter. Lately a writer said: 

“There is no business today that pro- 
duces quicker returns than bees, or a 
greater percentage of profit for the money 
invested.” 

And that is only a fair sample of 
what is frequently seen in print. 
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If bee-keeping isin the front rank as 
a business of quick returns and large 
profits, then it follows, as the day fol- 
lows the night, that it must bea busi- 
ness in which as many and as large 
fortunes are made as in any other 
business. Nowadays millionaires are 
no great rarity. Is there one among 
them who made his fortune at bee- 
keeping? Men who count their for- 
tunes in six figures are thickly scat- 
tered all over the land. How many of 
them are there who have made their 
$100,000 or more at bee-keeping ? Can 
vou point out a single one? 

Certainly it can not be said that as 
large fortunes can be made in bee- 
keeping as have been made in other 
lines of business. Can it be said that 
as many moderate or small fortunes in 
proportion to the number engaged 
have been made ? 

If there is no other business that 
produces quicker returns or greater 
profit, then it would naturally be ex- 
pected that the average bee-keeper 
would devote his whole time to bee- 
keeping, giving no time whatever to 
any other line of business. On the 
contrary, the average bee-keeper does 
not make bee-keeping his sole, nor even 
his principal, business. For every one 
who is a bee-keeper pure and simple, 
there are 50, if not 100 or 500, who fol- 
low some other line of business to 
help out. More than that, probably 
not one bee-keeper in 5 makes as much 
out of his bees as he does out of some 
other business. 

Going a little more closely into par- 
ticulars, let us inquire into that matter 
of quick returns. If a young man in- 
quires about going into the bee-busi- 
ness, he is advised to begin with not 
more than 2 or 3 colonies, gradually 
increasing his numbers and growing 
into the business; and if in the course 
of 4 or 5 years he has a business of 
any consequence in which the returns 
have begun to exceed the outlay, he is 
doing well. Do you call that quick re- 
turns ? 

“But,” says some one, “that’s not a 
fair way to look at it. I can buy an 
apiary in April, and in July I can sell 
my crop of honey. Is there any other 
business that will give returns in less 
than 3 months °” 

My friend, your statement needs 
qualification. In a good year he may 
have his returns in 3 months; but sup- 
pose a year, or 2 years, of failure. In 
that case he would have his returns in 
15 months, or in 27 months. 


But even taking your statement at 
its face value, one need not go far to 
finda business which gives returns in 
less than 3 months. In many lines of 
buying and selling a man turns his capi- 
tal over in much less than 3 months. 
A stock-broker may do it in 3 days. 


But you say, “ Oh, I didn’t mean any- 
thing in the line of speculating. I 
meant, of course, a safe, reliable busi- 
ness.” 

Well, there was no such qualification 
made. And for that matter, I’m not 
so sure that stock-brokering is so 
much more of a risk than bee-keeping. 
How much certainty is_there about 


your next crop of honey? But giving 
you the benefit of the doubt, there is 
more than one kind of cropa truck- 
gardener can put in with returns in 


less than 3 months, and with more cer- 
tainty of a crop than he can feel with 
regard toa crop of honey. Neither is 
that the only safe business in the world 
that gives returns in lessthan 3 months. 
_ Now as to the percent of profit. Tak- 
ing one place with another, one will 
hardly expect to get a good colony of 
bees in a good hive for less than $5.00. 
That’s leaving out of account invest- 
ment for smoker, supers, bee-paper, 
etc. Just take the $5.00. If he aver- 
ages $5.00 annually from each colony, 
he is doing better than most of us do. 
That’s 100 percent. Certainly a good 
profit. But isthere no other business 
which gives a greater percent for the 
money invested ? 


MISCELLANEOUS 





A man can get a first-class ax for 


$1.50 or less, and with that ax he can 
earn in a year $300 and loaf a good 
part of the time. That $300 figures up 
20,000 percent on the $1.50 invested, or 
200 times as great as the 100 percent 
on the bees. And that same chopper 
will count it no trick at all to get back 
100 percent on his investment in less 
than 2 days time. Clearly, for quicker 
returns and a greater percent of profit, 
woodchopping is a long way ahead of 
bee-keeping. 

“Then if you had it to do over again 
you wouldn’t be a bee-keeper,” you say? 


Yes, I would. But I'll talk about that 
&. <% oe 


another time. 
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Removal Notice 


In order to secure more room, and 
for better transportation facilities, we 
have moved the office of the American 
Bee Journal to the second floor of 117 
N. Jefferson St. This location is with- 
in only one block of the new $20,000,000 
Chicago & Northwestern Railroad Sta- 
tion, which is located on West Madi- 
son St., between Canal and Clinton 
Sts. This new station will probably be 
open for business eituer March 1 or 
April 1. 1t covers something like 4 
city blocks. In order that it might be 
erected, all the buildings that occupied 
the space of 4 blocks had to be torn 
down and removed. 


Our new location is only about 2 
blocks from the Union Depot, where 
it is expected a new Union Station will 
soon be erected. Into this station will 
run the passenger trains of the Penn- 
sylvania Lines, the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Puget Sound, and the Chicago & Alton. 
The Chicago & Northwestern railroad 
is in 3 divisions, called the “ Galena,” 
“Wisconsin,” and “Milwaukee.” So 
it is about the same as 3 ordinary rail- 
roads. This places our new office 
within a block or two of what might 
be called 7 of the principal railroads 
centering in Chicago. We trust that 
bee-keepers who come to this city on 
at least the railroads mentioned, will 
make our office their headquarters; in 
fact, we invite all bee-keepers coming 
to Chicago, on any railroad, to do this. 
They can have their mail sent in our 
care, if they wish to do so, and then 
call for it when they arrive. We will 
be glad to accommodate our subscrib- 
ers in any way we Can. 

Please don’t forget to address all 
correspondence intended for the Amer- 
ican Bee Journal or George W. York & 
Co., to 117 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, 
Ill., hereafter. 





Keeping Ants Out of Hives 


One successful way is to set each foot 
of the hive-stand in a tin can which 
contains water or oil. A lack in this 
plan is that the dish needs replenish- 
ing fromtime to time. J. M. Caldwell 








reports in Gleanings that he succeeds 
with empty cans by using them upside 
down, the same as tin pans are used 
upside down on the posts that support 
corn-cribs. The rats and mice can 
climb the posts, but can not make the 
turn to climb outside the pan. In the 
same way the ants can not make the 
turnto get on the outside of the can. 
He says: 

Just take an old super or box. Cut four 
pieces 2x2x12, and nail one in each corner. 
Round off the projecting edges, then melt 
the tops off from four tomato or peach cans 
(3-pound cans are best); then invert a can 
over each leg and nail cross- pieces on top to 
brace the legs with, and for the hive to rest 
on; but be very careful not to allow any 
holes in the sides of the cans that the ants 
can crawl through. 





Bee-Inspection and Foul Brood 


1. Who is the State Bee-Inspector for IIli- 
nois? What is his address ? 

2. Incase of foul brood, when the inspec- 
tor is notified and he comes to inspect same, 
who pays him, the bee-keeper who has the 
foul hrood, or is he paid by the State? 

3. What is the name and address of the 
proper one to whom to report foul brood at 
Washington, D. C., or to send sample for 
microscopic inspection : ? 

Prairie City, Ill. ELDEN E. JAMES. 


As these questions with their answers 
may interest others, we give them here: 

1. A. L. Kildow, Putnam, Ill. 

2. He is paid by the State through 
the Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

3. Dr. E. F. Phillips, In charge of 
Apiculture, Bureau of Entomology, 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





Automobile for Bee-Keepers 


A. I. Root, in Gleanings, is quite en- 
thusiastic about an automobile that 
bee-keepers who are thinking about 
anything in that line may be glad to 
know about. After saying that although 
he admires the $2000 and $3000 ma- 
chines, he would not want one for his 
own use, he continues: 

Day before yesterday Huber andItooka 
trip of about 30 miles to see a machine that 
costs only $395. The same firm makes a ma- 
chine for only $370; but this one has a very 
pretty top, and costs only $395. The man, 
Mr, Jacob Gesaman, has had the machine 
overayear. As he is a bee-keeper, in the 
winter time he puts itin the shop ,removes 
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one of the hind wheels and puts in its place 
a pulley, and runs machinery for making 
bee-hives and doing various kinds of carpen- 
ter work. He runs it_up hill and down, 
through mud and sand; and there are some 
hills, let me tell you, in Stark Co., Ohio. 

Now, one thing that commends this ma- 
chine to me besides its cheapness, is that it 
has no water-tank and other machinery_to 
keep it cool. It is air-cooled, Secondly, 
there is no gearing about the transmission. 
There is not a cogwheel to rattle and get dry 
in the whole machine. Last, but not least, 
it has solid cushioned tires instead of pneu- 
matic ones that have made and are making 
so much trouble and worry by puncturing 
and patching. Just think of it, (riends. you 
who have had some experience with auto- 
mobiles. No water is needed; no tire trou- 
bles, and no gear to rattle where you can 
not get at it. 

To make a good, thorough test of the ma- 
chine, Mr. Gesaman took Huber and myself 
three good-sized persons) on a 24-mile trip 
after dark. We made this trip easily inside 
of two hours, taking in a good many quite 
bad hills, and passing a dozen or 20 teams 
after dark; and as the road was new toall 
of us, Huber had to get out every little while 
and strikea match to look at a guide-board 
It is true the machine does not run as still 
as some of the higher-priced ones, but we 
passed horses and buggies with very little 
trouble, and ran the machine right close to 
them. It is true, also, that thereis a litle 
more jarring with the solid tires than with 
the pneumatic; but after riding about 30 
miles the same day with one of the best 
pneumatic, I rather groserted my 20-mile 
ride on the — machine. The slight jar 
in running rapidly gives my blood a better 
circulation than the more luxuriant and 
high-priced car. 

ast, but not least, the entire expense for 
repairs on this $395 auto-car, although it has 
been run every day more or less, was less 
than $10. The expense for gasoline is, as 
nearly as he could figure, one cent a mile. 





So SSsSsSst—=Se 
Sweet Clover Food and Drink 


Another item in favor of sweet 
clover is scored by Henry Stewart, in 
Gleanings. He reports that 3 horses 
in a sweet-clover pasture were not 
known to drink from the first of June 
until July 10, when they began drinking 
a little. 


_ 
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Special Mail-Bags for Queens 


New Zealand is nothing if not up-to- 
date. Its Post-Office Department pro- 
vides special mail-bags of red-color 
and small size in which to carry queens 
in cages. To provide for ventilation, 
there are half-inch holes in the bags, 
these holes being bound with brass, 
presumably so the cloth will not ravel. 


<i 
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Bees and Cranberries 


Every now and then comes fresh 
evidence of the value of bees as ferti- 
lizers. Gleanings says: 


““We notice in the Boston Transcript that 
Prof. H. J. Franklin, who has charge of the 
cranberry experiment station at Wareham, 
Mass., states that the bees have an essential 
duty to perform in cranberry work, and that 
the fertility of the cranberry-bogs depends 
upon the presence of the bees. An experi- 
ment was tried, consisting of screening a 
portion of the bog to keep the bees away, 
with the result that there were few berries 
in the screened portion, a hile in the outside 
there was a fair crop. Further experiment 
will be done next year.’ 


——_--—_—=@___--- —- 
Working Up a Home Market 


A. Snyder says this in the Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Review, and he knows what he is 
talking about: 


There are two separate and distinct meth- 
ods in working one’s home trade; one is to 
sell to the grocery trade in all towns or 
cities within reasonable distance, say 50 
miles; the other way is to sell from house to 


house, which might take in cities and sur- 
rounding country. 

I have worked both methods for a 7 
many years, and am still working them. 
a few instances I have worked both methods 
in the same cities at the same time, and 
never have had but one grocer find fault, 
and he was a notorious crank. 


In my experience, the more we educate 
people to eat honey (and that is what we 
have to doin selling from house to house) 
the more honey the grocer sells. After we 
have told all the people in town all the good 
things about honey, and have induced them 
to taste our samples, they will naturally 
want to havea package, but think Snyder’s 
packages are larger than they care for (we 
put the honey up in ?1b., 5-lb., 7-lb. and 12-lb. 
packages), so they will go to the grocery and 
getasmall package totry. We also put up 
honey in suitable packages to retail for 1oc, 
15c, 20c and 25c, and don't yousee that the 
grocer gets this trade which he would not 
have gotten if we had not educated th~ peo- 
ple to eat honey ? Almost invariably, when 
a family gets to eating honey, they keep right 
on eating honey. 
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Bees in Gen. Lee’s Statue 


Hundreds of pounds of honey have been 
found in the great equestrian statue of Gen. 
Robert E. Lee at Richmond, Va. Both the 
horse and the rider are hollow, and it ap- 
pears that for two years bees have been 
going in and out at the parted lips and nos- 
trils of Gen. Lee and his steed. ‘There is no 
way of getting inside the statue without 
damaging it, and the bees will be left alone 
in their iron home. 





The foregoing is taken from the 
Ferdinand (Ind.) News, and kindly 
sent us by Bro. Alphonse Veith, one of 
the regular readers of the American 
Bee Journal. We are always glad to 
have our subscribers send to us all 
items relating to bees that perhaps we 
would not likely see otherwise. While 
we might not often use them, still there 
might be found among them an occa- 
sional item of general interest. 


OE —_——— 
The Colorado Convention 


The annual convention of the Colo- 
rado State Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held in Denver, Jan. 20 and 21, 
1911, at the Albany Hotel Convention 
Hall. This date is during the week of 
the Live Stock Show when one-fare 
rates will applyon all railroads of the 
State. The Live Stock Show will be 
well worth attending, and also the 
Poultry Show the same week. So we 
want to see a big attendance at the 
convention. Come and spend several 
days, and help make the convention a 
memorable one, such as we have had 
in the past. 


Prof. Gillette, of the Colorado Agri- 
cultural College, will give an illustrated 
talk on “Some Interesting Facts Con- 
cerning Bees,” the evening of the 20th; 
and Mr. Collins will also have some 
pictures to show the same evening. 


Saturday morning, Prof. Cockerell, 
of the University of Colorado, at Boul- 
der, will give a talk on “ The Evolution 
of the Bee.” Prof. Cockerell is prob- 
ably the best authority on the wild 
bees, of any manin the United States. 
He has shown the writer the fossil of 
a wild bee that gathered pollen and 
visited our wild flowers away back in 
prehistoric ages, a million years or so 
ago. He will tell us how the bee de- 
veloped her pollen-baskets, wax-secret- 
ing organs, and many other wonderful 
things. And along with her develop- 
ment went the development of the 
flowers. Wouldn’t you like to know 


how much influence the bee has had 
in the development of our flowers and 
plants? Perhaps Prof. Cockerell can 
tell us something of this. 


Herman Rauchfuss will tell how he 
rears the best of queens for very little 
money, and Oliver Foster will give 
some of his actual experience in win- 
tering bees and the lessons he has 
learned from it. 

Mr. Frank Rauchfuss will make a 
plea for uniform shipping-cases, and 
some invaluable advice on local ship- 
ments of comb honey. 

There will be a symposium on bee- 
diseases, and a definite work outlined 
for the Association to carry forward in 
combating bee-diseases and furthering 
the bee-interests of the State through- 
out the whole year. 

We have the free use of the Conven- 
tion Hall of the Albany Hotel, which is 
the most centrally iocated convention 
hall in Denver, and the Albany will be 
the convention headquarters. 


The programs will be out shortly, 
and all the bee-keepers whose names 
we can secure will be mailed a copy. 
Weare sureto have a fine gathering, 
as this slight suggestion of a program 
will show. We are to have music when 
practical discussion weighs too heavily 
on the mind. Come and bring your 
wife and children; we will make you 
feel the warmth of the bee-keepers’ 
fellowship. 

West ey C. Foster, Acting Sec. 

Boulder, Colo. 





Wisconsin State Convention 


The Wisconsin Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation will meet at Madison, Feb. 23 
and 24,1911. Cash prizes of $5.00, $3.00, 
and $2.00 will be offered, respectively, 
for the best three papers written on 
topics of value to Wisconsin bee-keep- 


rs. 

The State Inspector will have on dis- 
play many valuable articles of special 
interest, among them being a success- 
ful uncapping machine that costs less 
than $5.00, and 2 cents a day to keep it 
in working order. He will also in a 
single stroke use a practical double 
brush that cleans all the bees froma 
comb. Any one can use it, or make it 
for himself. A self-measuring faucet 
that will weigh any amount and never 
run over the can will be shown. It 
may be used in any common barrel or 
can. Hewillalso tell how he makes 
his 2-story hives for $1.00 each. 

Prominent bee-keepers from abroad 
will also be present. All are invited. 
Admission free. Gus DITTMER, Sec. 

Augusta, Wis. 


ee ——— 
Ohio State Convention 


The Ohio State Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual convention 
at Grand Hotel, Hall Nos. 1 and 2, at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 16 and 17, 1911. 

Henry ReEpDERT, Sec. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Bee Journal Saved Her $25 


From following the instructive reading in 
the American Bee Journal for the year foro, 
I have saved $25 on my bees. 

Mrs. A. A. Goop. 

Arlington, Wash., Dec. 17, roto. 
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SKETCHES Or ¢& BEEDOMITES 


Mr. J. L. Byer—A Successful Canadian 
Bee-Keeper 


The following biographical sketch of 
J. L.. Byer, of Mt. Joy, Ont., Can., and 
also the two illustrations accompany- 
ing are all taken from the October 
number of the Canadian Bee Journal. 
Weare sure that our readers will be 
pleased to know more about Mr. Byer, 
who has so efficiently conducted the 
department of “Canadian Beedom” in 
this Journal” for alongtime. Here is 
the sketch: 


Among the younger generation of Cana- 
dian bee-keepers. no one is better eeows or 
more highly respected than Mr. J. L. Byer. 
His capabilities are widely known on the 
other side of the boundary, and Canadians 
were pleased when they learned that he 
had been invited to father the discussion 
on the subject of “Extracted Honey from 
Nectar to Market,” at this year’s National 
convention. 

Mr. Byer is a young man, and we are all 
expecting great things of him. A brief ac- 
count of the main features of Aig career 
should prove of interest to every Canadian 
bee-keeper We have read recently several 
somewhat discouraging statements respect- 
ing the prospects Canada offers to would-be 
bee-keepers. Of course, but few will take 
such statements seriously. None of us re- 
gard bee-keeping as a means of getting rich 
quickly. The real bee-keeper—the genuine 
article—is an optimist, and likewise a phi- 
losopher. The chief consideration with 
him is not how much money there is in bee- 
keeping. but how muchreal happinesscan be 
extracted from his profession. Now, from 
this point of view Mr. Byer is a rich man. 


Even in the days when he started bee- 
keeping with an almost depleted exchequer 
he wasa rich man. His is the disposition 
that realizes just how much hard cash is re- 
quisite to make a man happy, and he can be 
happy, I believe, without a cent. Cheery, 
ever willing to help his fellows, simple in his 
tastes, Mr. Byer is the man to disarm the 
misanthrope. 

Mt. Joy, the village in York county where 
is the home of our friend, is the seat of a 
little community of earnest and religious 
folk, descendants of those grand old patri- 
archs who, pilgrims from an unkind Father- 
land, suffered the persecution which was 
their making. 

All around Mr. Byer'’s little homestead 
one sees evidences of the persevering and 
thoughtful character of the inhabitants of 
the district in the splendid siege and heavy 
crops that are the rule. Mr. Byer was born 
some 37 years ago, within half a mileof the 
house in which heis now living, his grand- 
father being the pastor of the community. 
He attributes what he refers to as the “lazy 
streak” in his disposition, to the fact that 
he was compelled by circumstances to com- 
mence work at the age of 12 years, and be- 
ing the eldest of the family, more than the 
average share of work fell to his lot. He 
had, however, passed his entrance examina- 
tions to the High School when butir. For 6 
years after leaving school he worked stead- 
ily on the farm, when he took a notion to 
learn telegraphy. with the object of entering 
upon railroad work later on. 

., it is characteristic of some people with 
‘lazy streaks” to possess also alternating 
and industrious streaksof a correspondingly 
violent nature. Young Byer, perhaps some- 
thing after this manner, pursued his new 
studies with such vigor that although in 6 
weeks he was a competent telegrapher, yet 
the strain of the overwork was so great that 
he was seized by an attack of brain fever. 
His case for two months was thought to be 
hopeless. Mr. Byer now regards the illness 
as one of e road to prosper! sign-posts point- 
ing out the road to prosperity. Anyhow, on 
his recovery he lost all desire to follow up 
his proposed plan of taking up raiiroad em; 
ployment, and recommenced his old work 
on the paterna. homestead. At the age of 
21 he married—and those whoare acquainted 
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with Mrs. B. know how singularly fortunate 
he was in the choice of a wife. 


He continued to work on the farm until 
the death of his mother—an event which re- 
sulted in the break-up of the home. Pos- 
sessing practically no capital, he had now to 
turn around, seeking a means of obtaining 
a living. The idea of taking up the bee- 
business presented itself to our friend, and 
Srovingnce bapaily furnished an acquaint- 
ance who bees to sell,and who was 
willing to wait a year for his money. 


In addition to tending the bees, which the 
first season more than paid for themselves, 
Mr. Byer worked out on neighboring farms. 
More bees were purchased, and in due 
course he was under no necessity to work 
away from home any more. From that day 
to this our friend’s affairs have prospered. 
At the present time he possesses some 360 
colonies. Of these about 250 have been pur- 
chased at different times. There is a want 
of uniformity in the patterns of the hives, 
as will be seen from the photograph illus- 
trating these pages. In the circumstances 
this could not be avoided, but Mr. Byer has 
now set out to transfer his colonies grad- 
ually into hives of uniform pattern. The 
hive that obtains the preference in the Mt. 
Joy yards takes a frame of unusually large 
dimensions, It goes without saying that fine 
results are obtained. A master of the craft 
will be successful, we believe, with any type 
of hive. We should not, however, care to 
recommend such a large hive toa beginner. 
It has its advantages, doubtless, and, after 
all, every man must decide for himself 
which hive he can best work with. 


We had the pleasure recently of spending 
several days at Mt. Joy. We visited the 3 
yards which are all situated at convenient 
distances from the Byer home. The buck- 
wheat was in full bloom, and there was a 
fair crop of buckwheat honey in the supers. 
Carniolans are the race chiefly in evidence, 
although we saw some very fine specimens 
of Italian queens Mr. Byer imported re- 


host’s wife. Our photograph of the family, 
taken under adverse conditions at 6;300na 
wet morning, show Mr. and Mrs. Byer with 
their children. 

If we desired to mention an example of 
the truly successful bee- oy we should 


point to the proprietor of t 
Mt. Joy. 

Mr. Byer is one of the leading bee- 
keepers of Canada. We had the very 
great pleasure of meeting him at the 
National conventions held at Detroit, 
Mich., in 1908, and Albany, N. Y., in 
1910. He has made a large success of 
bee-keeping, which has been his spe- 
cialty for a number of years. His wife 
is indeed a real helpmeet, and together 
they have an interesting quartet of 
children, which will be seen by re- 
ferring to the family group. 

Mr. Byer is a safe adviser along the 
lines of practical bee-keeping ; having 
had the experience, he knows whereof 
he speaks—and writes. We are glad 
to be permitted to place in our col- 
umns both the pictures and the inter- 
esting biographical sketch, which the 
Canadian Bee Journal has so kindly 
consented to our reproducing. 


1e bee- wares at 
Ww. W. 








“The Townsend Bee-Book ” 


This is a new publication of 87 pages, 
6 by 9 inches in size. It is a practical 
treatment of the subject, “How to Make 
a Start in Bees,” by Mr. E. D. Town- 
send, of Michigan, one of the most ex- 
tensive and successful bee-keepers in 
the United States. In 11 chapters Mr. 
Townsend tells just how to manage 
bees for the largest success. A few of 
the chapters are devoted to such topics 
as “ What Hive to Adopt; “How to 
Buy Bees;” “How to Take Care of 
Swarms;” “Spring Management ;” 
“ Making Up Winter Losses ;” etc. The 








Mr. J. L. BYER IN ONE 


cently. The colonies showed a quiet tem- 
per, and but little smoke was necessary for 
their subduing. 

Like the majority, perhaps, of bee-keepers, 
Mr. Byer has an able assistant in his wife. 
Indeed, we doubt whether there is another 
lady inthe world who has wielded the un- 
capping knife to the same extent as our 





oF His BEE-YARDsS. 


book is published by the A. I. Root 
Co., and the postpaid price is 50 cents. 
If you wish a copy in connection with 
a year’s subscription to the American 
Bee Journal, send $1.35 to this office, 
117 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, III. 
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Conducted by J. L. Byer, Mt. Joy, Ontario. 


Ths Weather in Ontarto 


Did you ask how the weather was up 
here in “Our Lady of the Snows ?” 
Bees had their last fall flight some time 
during the last of October—about the 
26th, I believe. November, while not 
extremely cold, was cool so steadily 
that scarcely a bee ever stirred from 
the hive till Nov. 26th, when a few 
hours sunshine gave a partial flight. 

As to December—well, if steady cold 
means “old-fashioned,” it is certainly 
in that class of winter to date (Dec. 
15). A friend writes me: 


“Eight below zero in December, with no 
late fall flight, looks bad for outside winter- 


ing, doesn’t it ? 

It certainly looks none too good, 
yet we may have a warm spell in Jan- 
uary to make things all right. A num- 
ber of us fellows got “stung” in the 
matter of putting the bees in the cellar 
this fall; but as space is pretty well 
taken up for this issue, I will tell of 
our misfortune in a later number. 





“Can a Woman Run an Apiary ?” 


Let me assure Miss Wilson that no 
“man,” or “men,” for that matter, as- 
signed the subject to Miss Robson, en- 
titled, “Can a Woman Run an Apiary?” 
The title was of her own choosing, and 
if any of the “men” had any doubts on 
the matter, she certainly dispelled them 
in short order. 

But, dear me, what can a woman not 
run, when she is so minded! I notice 
in the police court news a few days ago 
where one woman “ran” a “man.” (I 
might add that in her hand at the time 
she wielded a broom-stick, or some 
other similar weapon!) 


That Visit to Albany and New York 


When sending in matter for the De- 
cember issue, for lack of space no 
mention was made of my visit to 
Albany and New York. I feel that I 
am but voicing the sentiments of the 
Canadians present, when I say that we 
are extremely grateful for the very 
kind treatment accorded us while on 
“the other side of the line.” Person- 
ally, 1 owe a debt to Messrs. Thorn- 
dyke, of New York, and Morris, of 
Yonkers, for the many acts of kindness 
shown me during my short visit to the 
great metropolis. When I mention the 
fact that it was my first trip to that 
great city, and consequently as “green” 
as the proverbial cucumber, those who 
have been in a like position can best 
appreciate my feelings of gratitude for 
the fact that good friends took me in 
charge and showed me so much of the 
City in such a short time. At different 
times, already, I have had the pleasure 
of partaking of our American cousins’ 
hospitality, and needless to say we are 
anticipating with pleasure the hope that 





inthe near future we may have the 
good fortune to have a meeting of the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Association on 
this side of the line, so that we may 
have the privilege, at least in a small 
measure, of returning the courtesies 
that have been extended to us in the 
past. 





The Canadian Bee Journal 


I note with pleasure that Mr. W. 
White has c.nsented to go on the edi- 
torial staff of the Canadian Bee Jour- 
nal. Mr. White will be a capable as- 
sistant to Mr. Hurley, andthe two com- 
bined should make a “team” hard to 
beat. Mr. Hurleyis a business “hust- 
ler” in the best sense of the term, and 
Mr. White is a thorough expert in bee- 
keeping, and a first-class writer as well. 
While he has not been in this country 
long, yet he is a personality that once 
met will not soon be forgotten. Nat- 
urally of a sociable yet retiring dispo- 
sition, he at once impresses the new 
acquaintance as being a man of ster- 
ling worth, and I bespeak for him a 
hearty welcome among the Canadian 
and United States bee-keepers. While 
I have met him but twice myself, yet I 
regard him as an “old friend,” and I 
am sure that like impressions will be 
formed by all those who will in the 


American bee-papers have an exten- 
sive circulation in Canada—why should 
not the Canadian Journal cross the 
line, too? It does to some extent now, 
but’ I confidently look for the greater 
extension of its circulation “over 
there” in the near future—[That’s 
right; every Canadian  bee-keeper 
should take the Canadian Bee Journal. 
And, of course, the American Bee Jour- 
nal, too.—G. W. Y.] 


Sn 


“Why Women Should ‘ Know Bees’” 


Of all the good things Miss Wilson 
has written, the article entitled, “ Why 
Women Should ‘Know Bees,’” is the 
best, in my estimation. (See page 377— 
1910.) Time and time again have I seen 
just such conditions as are described. 
The head of the home would die, leav- 
ing the wife and children in moderate 
circumstances, and because no one in 
the family “knew the bees,” they (the 
bees) would be sold at a sacrifice, and 
perhaps all the members of the family 
would have to engage in so much 
harder labor in order to make a living 
than would have been the case if the 
bees had been kept, and the owners. 
have had a fair knowledge of the busi- 
ness. This is only one phase of the 
question, and the thoughts thrown out 
about the sociability that is created in 
the home when the different members 
of the family are able to “talk bees,” is 
not to be despised, either. 





Origin of Perforated Honey-Pail Feeder 


DEAR FRIEND BYER:—In your department 
of the American Bee Journal for November, 
you have inadvertently given me credit for 
having more brains than I really possess. I 











Mr .BYER AND His “ HAppy BEE-MANS” FAMILY, 


future make his acquaintance. With 
two such able men at the editorial 
helm, the old Journal should certainly 
be a “hummer,” and should have a 
wide circulation, not only in Canada, 
but over the border as well. The 


am sorry to confess it, but I really hadn't 
genius enough to originate the scheme of 
using a penny-lever pail with perforated 
cover as a feeder, and inan article on the 
subject, appearing in the Canadian Bee 
Journal for September, 1909, I intentionally 
used the words, “ This idea is old,” as I had 
no right to claim originality in connection 
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with it. Iam sorry I don’t know who should 
be credited with the plan. 

Although it is some one else’s “baby,” I 
have as much admiration for the tin-pail 
feeder as if I could honestly claim its fath- 
erhood, for their is no other scheme for 
feeding bees that I know of that calls for so 
little monetary investment, and this in ad- 
dition to many other features, 

En passant, it might be well to mention that 
the old form of self-sealing pails having a 
shoulder around the top into which the 
cover fits, is not so good _as the newer styles 
which omit this shoulder, and sometimes 
termed “self-draining”’ pails, as, when in- 
verted, all honey or syrup drains away from 
them dry, leaving no residue, as is the case 
with the older type. R. B, Ross, JR. 

Montreal, Nov. 30. 


_P. S.—I’m just back from a rush trip to 
Europe. I sampled some honey in Hamburg 
that doesn’t compare with our clover or 
other white honey. (But don’t tell the Ger- 
R, B. R. 


mans I said so!) 

Weare glad to have the foregoing 
from Mr. Ross, and, although as he 
points out, he may have not been the 
one to “originate” the scheme of uti- 
lizing as a feeder a common honey-pail 
with the cover perforated, yet I feel 
sure that he deserves the credit of 
calling our attention to this very handy 
article for the apiary. 

Since writing my unqualified endorse- 
ment of the article a short time ago, 
one slight defect has shown up, and 
that is the wayin which the pails have 
of rusting very quickly when used as 
feeders. Perhaps the improvement 
mentioned by Mr. Ross may help to 
obviate this difficulty, as, with the pails 
I used, some syrup would always be 
left around the outside edges of the 
pails. Lam not sure that I have seen 
the pails he recommends, and before 
another season comes around I will, if 
spared, investigate their merits. 

I might say for the benefit of those 
who have not met Mr. Ross, that he is 
one of our hustling young business 
men, who keeps bees mainly as a rec- 
reation, and incidentally sees that they 
pay him good dividends on the money 
he has invested in them. Those who 
may have met Mr. Ross at the Albany 
convention will be able to judge as to 
whether he has “brains” enough to 
merit the credit I had given him in the 
matter of inventing the pail feeders; 
indeed, there are tew better informed 
men in the country on matters apicul- 
tural, and itis a pity we donot hear 
from him oftener through the medium 
of the bee-papers. 

While on the matter of writing for 
the bee-papers, the thought has often 
come to me that most of our very best 
apiarists seldom write anything for 
publication. In this respect I have 
personally often felt that by my habit 
of writing so much, that I am getting 
undue publicity which my status asa 
bee-keeper does not warrant, when I 
know so well that others so much bet- 
ter qualified in the business do nothing 
at supplying matter forthe press. My 
only excuse is that if the bee-papers 
are to be printed for bee-keepers to 
read, somebody must do the writing, 
and as I happen, unfortunately, to have 
a liking for scribbling, the “excuse” 
mentioned has been used with a ven- 
geance as a means of allowing me to 
“get things out of my system” so fre- 
quently. 


“J. L.” Only “Mrs. Byer’s Husband” 


On page 378, that paragraph heading 
came from the editorial sanctum, no 





doubt about the matter. And say, Mr. 
York, you have paid me a pretty good 
compliment, for that implies that I had 
at least sense enough to get a good 
woman to do the work for me. Do 
you “catchon?” 


It reminds me of the story of the 
love-stricken youth who while oh, so 
anxious to get married, yet hesitated 
for fear that he could not make a liv- 
ing. His more optimistic sweetheart 
assured him that they could get along 
even if they had to live on bread and 
water. The love-sick swain grasped 





at this as would a drowning man ata 
straw, and said, “All right, dear; you 
find the dread, and I will supply the 
water.” 

And yet, when Mrs. Byer saw the 
heading referred to, didn’t she try to 
suggest other combinations in place of 
the one chosen ?” But, then, you know, 
“women are such perverse creatures, 
anyway!” 


[Of course, Mr. Byer can’t possibly 
mean one of Dr. Miller’s “stray straws” 
when he mentions “the love-sick swain 
grasped...... at a straw/!’—EpITOoR.] 
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Conducted by Miss EMMA M. WILSON, Marengo, III. 


Sandpapering Sections 


Mr. D. M. Macdonald says in the 
British Bee Journal: 

“I do not care about sandpapering the 
wood of sections, because some of the fine 
atoms may cling to the honey. It does not 
make a fine sample appetizing to find it 
coated with a fine, powdery dust.” 

Wonder, now, whether that is spoken 
from actual experience or whether Mr. 
Macdonald just imagines that coating 
with a fine powdery dust. In this 
locality we have been sandpapering 
sections for years, and after sandpaper- 
ing thousands upon thousands we 
ought to know something about it. If 
there was any such thing as the fine 
atoms clinging to the honey, certainly 
we never noticed it. Of course, it was 
only the tops and bottoms of the sec- 
tions that were sandpapered, and they 
were sandpapered while the whole su- 
perful of sections remained in one 
mass, so the dust would fall straight 
down, and would have little chance to 
cling to the honey. 

Mr. Macdonald does not say any- 
thing about how he gets the propolis 
off the wood, and surely he would not 
market his honey with all the propolis 
left on it. Or is he blest with a 
locality where there is so little propolis 
that it doesn’t matter? Our earliest 
sections have very little propolis, but 
the latest make up for it. If Mr. Mac- 
donald scrapes off the propolis with a 
knife, or in any other way, is there not 
much the same chance for dust, 
although not such fine dust as with the 
sandpaper ? 





A Texas Sister’s Honey-Crop Report 


DEAR Miss WILSON :—The honey crop was 
light—very light—this year. but not a total 
failure. It has been the poorest year we 
have had here yet, and won't we appreciate 
next year’s good crop that we are expecting? 
Last year, also, was a rather poor year. 

Just at the beginning of the year 1910 every- 
thing looked so _ promising, and catclaw 
started in in fine shape, and lasted only two 
weeks; then the drouth set in and lasted 
from May 28 until Aug. 20, or thereabouts. 
We had no mesquite, no sumac, and almost 
no live oak, but while the catclaw did |ast 
o- bees surely did “improve each shining 
10ur. 

After the drouth was broken there wasa 
deal of honey-dew, but the bees did not 
seem to take to it very well. working on it 
only a short time in the early morning. 


The sum of all is, that the honey crop was 
a smudge! 

There is a bush here that I do not know 
the name of, which bloomed after the 
drouth was over; and the bees gathered a 
deal of honey from it. Lintend tosend some 
of it to Washington, to find out the name of 
it. It is a bush which grows very much like 
the blue catclaw (which, by the way, does 
not produce honey to any great extent, like 
the hook catclaw); is thornless, and has very 
small white flowers and short, slim, straight 
edges. semi-waxy leaves, which grow in 
clusters of 5, 6, and 7, each leaf independent, 
yet protruding from almost the identical 
spot onthe limbs. The tiny sweet-smelling 
flowers appear just above the clusters of 
the leaves; and when they cast their petals 
a berry is formed intheir place. Thescent 
of the flowers is similar to that of the haw 
thorn, and the bees go wild over it while it 
lasts, which is not very long. I am sending 
you a few leaves to examine. 

I will close with a quotation from Success- 
ful Farming: ; 

“Honey draws bees farther than vinegar. 
Talk kindly to the boys and girls.’ 


Grown folks are boys and girls grown big- 
ger, and they appreciate kindly talk, too, do 
they not? Mrs.) M. E. PRUITT. 

Eola, Tex. 

The leaves enclosed are tiny affairs, 
from % to % inch long, and less than 
\% inch wide. In their dried condition 
they do not show their waxiness, but 
have a whitish look, something like 
olive leaves. A Northern sister would 
be lost among the many strange honey- 
plants that appear common in your big 
State. 





An Irish Swarming Adventure 


A lady in County Wicklow supplies 
the following: On Aug. 2d, as I sat 
very busy writing in the morning, the 
postman came running in to tell mea 
swarm had settled in the high bank on 
the side of the bee-field. Of course, I 
threw down my pen and ran to the 
bank where, in the roots of a furze 
bush, a swarm had just settled itself in 
the most awkward place. I had to cut 
down the furze bush, then lower it to 
the ground, and what between prickles 
and nettles and bees, I don’t think I 
ever was hotter in all my life by the 
time I had the swarm secured in a 
skep. Then it began to pour rain, 
which lasted all that day and night, 

Next day I went out to put this 
swarm into a hive. Whatdo you think 
happened ? The whole swarm rose in 
the air and settled on the back of my 
hat! How I did long for any one with 
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a camera to take my photograph. Fort- 
unately, I had on my bee-veil, which is 
made like a bag, so I walked to the 
kitchen (I was afraid that the sight of 


me would startle my mother). With 
the help of our cook I turned my veil 
inside out, securing the bees quite 
safely, and then I drove them without 
more trouble into the hive, which I had 
made ready for them.—/rsh Bee Jour- 
nal, 





Where a Woman “ Knows Bees” 


’ DEAR Miss WiLson:—Your excellent and 
timely article in the last number_of the 
American Bee_ Journal, ‘““Why Women 
Should Know Bees,’ has prompted me to 
write you this letter. 

My wife and I were married 5 years ago 
last June. Weliveona small farm, and at 

resent have 30 colonies of Italianbees. We 
‘have one little blue-eyed, curly-headed 
daughter, whose name is “Alice,” and she 
is the sunshine of our home. When she 

ets hungry, she wants bread and milk and 
oney. 

Well, when we were married my wife had 
never seen any one handling bees, and of 
course she was very much afraid of them at 
first, but she took great interest in them, 
and in asurprisingly short timeshe was able 
to handle them as well as I. 

_Two years after our marriage I was taken 
sick; had an operation for gall-stones and 
stomach trouble. I was in the hospital 4 
times, and during all this time my bees 
were taken care of the same as if I had 
taken care of them myself. I did not re- 
cover from my sickness, and the doctors 
tell me now I have an incurable spinal dis- 
ease, and that I will never walk again, as I 
am completely paralyzed in my limbs. Of 
course, being a young man (only 33 years old) 
the future does not look very bright for us, 
but how thankful I am that the good Lord 
has given me sucha dear wife! Were it not 
for her, of course bee-keeping would be out 
of the question for me. I have a wheel chair, 
and whenever we have important work to 
do, she takes me out tothe apiary, and I do 
the “ bossing’’ while she does the work. 
And how we enjoy it! 

We _ got 2700 pounds of fine honey this 
year, inspite of the awful drouth we had 
here. When people visit us in our humble 
little home, or come to get honey, and see me 
in my helpless condition, they say, ‘* How 
nice itis that your wife can take care of 
your bees.” Of course, no one can appre- 
ciate it more than I do. 

_Together we study, and plan and build 
air-castles, and she is just as anxious to get 
the bee-papers as I am. 

Should it be the Lord's will that I should 
be taken away from her soon, she can now 
successfully runthe apiary herself. 

As I suffer more or less pain all the time, 
and lieon my cot most of the time. I hope 
you will excuse me for writing this letter 
with a lead-pencil. 

I wish you_all a Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year. G. A. BARBISCH. 

La Crescent, Minn., Dec. 13, 1910. 


Thanks to our afflicted brother, not 
only for this interesting story of tri- 
umph over difficulties that would crush 
many another, but for so apt an illustra- 
tion of the advantage of having women 
—especially wives—ready to carry on 
the work of bee-keeping in case of 
need. And the need may come very 
suddenly at any time. The sympathy 
of all will go out to this brother and 
his plucky helpmeet. 





What Became of the Honey ? 


Ye editor inquires where the honey 
comes in—or on—in the Marengo way 
of preparing “milk and honey” and 
bread, as given last month. 

It was supposed that when that recipe 
left Marengo a liberal allowance of 
honey of best quality was spread on 
the bread before the cream was poured 
on. Of course it might have happened 
that the honey was left out, but then it 


would not be such a very strange thing 
that Uncle Sam might have been over- 
persuaded by such a tempting morsel 
to do a little filching on the way. In- 
deed, ye editor himself is not entirely 
above suspicion. It would not be en- 
tirely out of the range of possibilities 
for the honey to have mysteriously dis- 
appeared after getting into his hands, 
and before getting into the hands of 
the printer. At any rate, it is well 


known that ye editor has a very, very 
sweet tooth.—[Only the fact that the 
conductor of this department is a lady— 
and such an estimable lady—prevents 
us making a tart reply—one like the 
recipe that was given last month—with 
no honey in—or on—it. We plead 
guilty to the charge of having a honey- 
tooth. Butas to “filching honey ”— 
well, it is supposedly a /ady who inti- 
mated that, so we let it pass.—G. W. Y.] 
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Cenducted by Lovis H. ScHOLI., New Braunfels, Tex. 


A Season’s Work in the Apiaries for 
Honey-Production 


I have already begun my new sea- 
son’s work, and I expect to do some 
great things this year. To give the 
readers of this Journal the benefit of 
my year’s management as it is carried 
out in my numerous apiaries and ex- 
tensive business, I have decided to give 
in each issue the work that I am doing. 
Since this work is always ahead of the 
work in the most of our country, the 
readers who will be interested in these 
articles may be able to try some of the 
things that I do. 


While I spend the most of the win- 
ter-time (especially when the weather 
outside is disagreeable) in the house, 
either writing or reading,I am also 
spending a great deal of my time in 
planning the season’s work. This 
everybody should do. Without some 
definite plans no work can be accom- 
plished the most satisfactorily. For 
this reason I know just what I will 
need for my increase, the amount of 
new supplies needed for this, the su- 
pers and foundation needed for the 
honey crop, etc.,so much so that all 
these things have already been ordered 
and will be here soon, to be gotten to- 
gether in readiness for the time when 
they are needed. This will save a lot 
of worry later on when supplies are so 
hard to get,and when we might lose 
part or all of a fine crop of honey be- 
cause the goods could not be gotten in 
time. 

There are many advantages in get- 
ting the supplies in early, besides those 
mentioned above. The _ early-order- 
discount is attractive to me; the goods 
can be shipped out when there is no 
rush on, and they are not so long de- 
layed en route, or we need not fear 
that they will be, hence the delays will 
not be felt as. much as later in the year. 
Then, it is much better to put the new 
supplies up at leisure, when there is 
nothing else pressing, and when labor 
can be had much cheaper. 


When we have the beautiful warm 
days I feel as if I could not remain in- 
doors, and it is then that I take drives 
to some of the apiaries to examine the 
colonies so that some that are in need 
may not perish. Such as are found are 
helped with a few combs of sealed 
honey from the stronger or heavier 
ones, taking care not to keep the hives 


open too long and molest the bees too 
much. : 

I have described my hives—the shal- 
low divisible brood-chamber kind—in 
previous articles, but since my season’s 
work is confined mostly to this kind I 
shall try to acquaint the readers with 
this part of my work briefly in next 
month’s issue. Be it remembered, 
however, that I will not devote all of 
my time to the shallow hives and their 
manipulations alone, for I have had 
years of experience with other kinds, 
and at the present time I have at one 
of my series of apiaries hundreds of 
the regular Langstroth hives in use. 
But I manage them somewhat differ- 
ently from the old way, and will tell 
how I do this so that I make practically 
divisible brood-chamber hives out of 
these, and manage them very much as 
I do the shallow hives for the surplus 
honey. 

I hope that I may be able to make 
my year’s management for honey-pro- 
duction of interest to all. 





How I Sell Bulk-Comb Honey 


Going after trade is one thing—get- 
ting the trade is another. This is a 
subject upon which I have spent much 
thought for more than a dozen years. 
There are various ways of selling a 
good crop of honey, and it remains for 
the bee-keeper to decide which way 
will best suit him and his circumstances. 


One of the best ways for the inex- 
perienced—the bee-keeper whose busi- 
ness talent is not developed—when he 
has a crop of honey to dispose of, is to 
sell it direct to one of the large honey- 
dealers who buy to ship out to their 
customers in different parts of the 
country. In this way he has less 
trouble and worry with the disposal of 
the crop of honey, gets his money, and 
can then turn his attention to some- 
thing else, or begin on his next year’s 
preparations to produce another crop, 
to be sold again in the same way. And 
so this can be done from year to year. 


Of course, in this way the price re- 
ceived will be somewhat lower than if 
he were able to ship the honey out 
himself, but he can well afford this, 
leaving the other work for the large 
dealer to do, while he himself devotes 
all of his time and attention to the 
keeping of the bees and producing the 
crops of honey. Especially would this 
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be the better plan for him if he is not 
a business man, able to handle the 
business end of disposing of his crop 
in a business-like way, in which he 
may meet with serious losses that 
would amount to much more than the 
difference in the price obtained. 

So we have many bee-keepers, some 
who have not enough honey to warrant 
them shipping it out, while others are 
extensive producers who prefer to de- 
vote all their time to honey-production, 
who sell their entire crops to a large 
dealer who re-ships the honey out, 
making a certain margin of profit on it. 

On the other hand, there are those 
who combine the entire business, not 
only making honey-production alone a 
specialty, but devoting their time also 
tothe real business end of the business, 
that of disposing the crop to the best 
advantage. And to this class nearly all 
of our foremost bee-keepers belong. 
Although the time was when very few 
of them did this—selling their product 
to larger dealers as above mentioned— 
the number of real business bee-keep- 
ers is on the increase, and the number 
of these is quite large at present. 

The most general method employed 
is to send out each year, just before 
the honey crop is ready to harvest, an 
annual price-list of names of firms and 
persons who buy honey, obtained in 
various ways. These are not neces- 
sarily dealers of any kind alone, 
although many of the honey orders 
come from them; but there are num- 
bers of customers who buy their sup- 
ply of honey for their own private use 
direct from the producer. Some of 
these buy their honey every year in this 
way, quite a number having bought 
from me for more than a dozen years. 
As time goes on, therefore, the lists 
increase in number of names, espe- 
cially if the producer is careful to make 
a reputation for his honey by sending 
out nothing but that which is first-class 
in every respect. In this way the honey 
will advertise itself, adding annually 
new customers to the list. 

There are also various ways of send- 
ing out these price-lists. One of these 
is to write to each person or firm 
something like the following, for which 
circular letters, either printed or 
copied, may be used to advantage: 


DEAR SiR (OR SiRs):—We are sending you 
our prices of honey. The crop over the 
State is short this year on.account of the 
drouth, but our honey is of the most excel- 
lent quality and flavor. A trial order will 
convince you. ie 

On account of the short crop the price is 
slightly higher, and for this reasonitis an 
advantage to buy your honey direct from the 
producer in case lots, and save all the mid- 
dlemen’s profits. 

We guarantee personally every pound of 
honey that we ship out, under the State and 
the National Pure Food Laws, as being ab- 
solutely pure honey. Our prices are f. o. b. 
our shipping points here: 


ComB HONEY. 


60-lb. cans with 8-in. screw caps, 2 in a 
case, per | , : 
12-lb. friction-top pails, 10 in a case, per 


3-lb. friction-top pails, Io in a case, per ; 
Pie saskanndsesanseddeertiakanciennnssines 12:38C 


Extracted honey in the same sizes of cases 
and cans 2 cents per pound less. 

Our terms are sight-draft attached to the 
bill of lading. i 

Trusting that we may hear from you if you 
are in need of some good honey, we are, 

Yours very truly, 

THE Louis H. SCHOLL APIARIES. 





The letters are to be on the pro- 
ducer’s regular stationery, which bears 
the letter-head of his business at the 
top, and is thus an additional advertise- 
ment for*him and his goods. 

Another way that we often employ is 
to write the letter separately from the 
price-list, often writing a personal let- 
terto an old customer or a reliable 
firm, and then inclosing a printed price- 
list reading as follows: 


COMB AND EXTRACTED HONEY. 


We are prepared to make prompt ship- 
ments of both Comb and Extracted Honey 
of superior quality and flavor. Sample upon 
request. Prices f. o. b. New Braunfels, Tex. 


EXTRACTED HONEY. 
60-lb. cans with 1%-in. screw caps, 2 in 


ComB HONEY. 
60-lb. cans with 8-in. screw caps, 2in 
case, per lb : 
12-lb. friction-top pails, 10 in case, per 


Mkiwctnokuavemuhsodbabansiend dnbiaoua 12%c 
TERMS:—Sight-draft, bill of lading at- 
tached, subject to examination. 
Soliciting your early favors, we are, 
Respectfully yours, 
THE Louis H. SCHOLL APIARIES. 
New Braunfels, Tex. 


_This same price-list is also often 
simply enclosed with letters of general 
correspondence to various persons, 
often bringing orders from those that 
itisleast suspected. It has often hap- 
pened that we were requested to send 
a lot of these lists to certain persons 
who had enquiries for honey, and the 
results have always been very satisfac- 
tory, indeed. 


I have found that it is the cheapest 
way of advertising my honey, and I 
have always been able to sell more 
honey than I could produce, often hav- 
ing to resort to buying a great deal 
more from other reliable producers to 
help fillthe demand. This method of 
advertising is by far better than adver- 
tising in newspapers and other periodi- 
cals, although these may also be used 
at times. But this is more expensive, 
and the results are not always as cer- 
tain as the letter idea, so I have never 
used that method. 


After a producer gets started with a 
long list of customers, whether they all 
buy from him every year or not—and 
he strives constantly to give the best 
of satisfaction, furnishes the very best 
of honey, so that it will advertise itself 
from place to place—he will not have 
any great trouble about disposing of 
his annual crop of honey, and at a 
good price. 
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The Pecos Valley Convention. 


The Pecos Valley Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation, comprising the counties of 
Chaves and Eddy, met in Roswell, N. 
M., Oct. 5 and 6, 1910. Pres. R. B. 
Slease, of Roswell, called the meeting 
to order at 9:30 a.m. the first day. 
There were over 30 bee-keepers pres- 
ent during the convention. 


The minutes of the previous meeting, 
held June 20, 1910, at which time the 
organization of bee-men was effected, 
were read and approved. 


The bee-men of the Valley ship sev- 
eral cars of honey to the market an- 
nually, but owing to the exorbitant 
freight-rates charged they are not able 
to compete successfully with honey- 
producers in other parts of the country 
In the endeavor to overcome this con 
dition the following petition was ap- 
proved: 

PETITION. 
To the Hon. J. Brinker, General Freight Agent 
of the Eastern Railway of New Mexico: 


Ataconvention of the Pecos Valley Bee- 
Keepers’ Association held in Roswell, N. M.. 
Oct. 5, 1910: 

We respectfully petition you for youraid 
in securing for us a lower rate on honey from 
the towns of Roswell, Dexter, Hagerman, 
Artesia, and Carlsbad, in the Valley, to Chi- 
cago, Ill., and Kansas City, Mo. We have 
now much more honey than we can sell at 
home, and we can easily increase our pro- 
duct, and desire todo so. We wish in the 
future to be sureof selling all the honey we 
can produce, and we feel compelled to ask 
for lower rates to the large honey markets 
of Chicago and Kansas City. 

Among our Western  honey-producing 
States, Colorado takes first rank, and we 


would come in competition with its im- 
mense honey product, 

We understand that the distance from 
Denver to Kansas City and Chicago over the 
Santa Fe railroad is virtually the same dis- 
tance as those cities are from Roswell. 

The carload rate from Denver to Chicago 
on “comb honey in boxes with glass fronts”’ 
is 97 cents, and on “ extracted honey in tin 
cans boxed,” is 75 cents per 100 pounds. 

We earnestly desire to obtain the 97-cent 
rate to Chicago that Denver honey shippers 
pay on comb honey in boxes with glass 
fronts. 

We also ask for a 66% cent rate to Chicago 
on extracted honey, that being $200 per car- 
load of 30,000 pounds, which is about two- 
thirds of the rate that we have asked you to 
make on our comb honey, and it is about, 
and perhapsabove, the average proportional 
rate from other States. For example, the 
California rate on extracted honey is just 
one-half as much as its rate on comb honey. 
This we have just learned from the Santa 
Fe railroad office in Chicago. 

Another reason why we desire a lower 
rate on extracted honey is, for some reason 
unknown to us, honey is darkerin color here 
than the Colorado honey, and though equal 
in quality the price is invariably cut down 
from 1to1% cents per pound on account of 
this amber color. 

Another package mentioned in the West- 
ern Classification on which we would like 

roportional rates, is on “comb honey in 

oxes,”’ no glass. 

We further desire rates to Kansas City 
that would be about proportional to what 
we have asked for Chicago. 

It would be desirable, frequently, to send 
both comb and extracted honey in the same 
car to make upa full carload. This is done 
elsewhere, and each kind is billed out at its 
own rate, and we ask that this feature shall] 
be arranged to accommodate us. We have 
been assured that you have taken a kindly 
interest in helping out various industries of 
the Pecos Valley, and now that we arein 
need of help we come to you for assistance, 
and will be ever thankful for such aid as 
you can give us. 

On behalf of the convention. 

R. B. SLEASE, Pres. HENRY C. BARRON, Sec. 
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We, the undersigned being among the 
largest shippers in the Pecos Valley, and 
dealing quite extensively in honey ourselves, 
are interested in securing for our bee-keep- 
ers an outlet for their surplus honey, and we 
gladly join them in asking that their petition 
be granted. 

JOYCE-PRUIT Co., 
ROSWELL SEED Co., 
Per J. E. Gill. 
JAFFA-PRAGER Co., 
ROSWELL TRADING Co., 
ROSWELL HARDWARE Co., 
E. A. CAHOON, 
Cashier First National Bank. 

The foregoing petition was given to 
Pres. R. B. Slease and G. E. Dudley, 
with the request that they secure the 
names of the large honey-shippers 
from the Valley, which they did. 

The following is the petition to the 
County Commissioners: 

PETITION. 
To the Honorable Board of County Commission- 
ers of Chaves County: 

GENTLEMEN:—At a convention of the Pe- 
cos Valley Bee-Keepers’ Association, held 
in Roswell, Oct. 5, rero: 

We hereby petition your honorable body 
to fix the price of colonies of bees for taxa- 
tion at $1.00 per colony. We look in vain 
over the various States of the West to find 
where they are taxed for more than $1.00 per 
colony. Inmany of the States they are not 
taxed atall, Like poultry,they are looked 
upon as a small industry that needs the en- 
couragement of the local government, and 
are seldom taxed. Our market here is slow 
and uncertain for selling honey except in 
small lots, and the railroad tariff prohibits 
sending it to the large cities of our country 
for a market. 

The hive containing the bees is the only 
thing about a colony of bees that could be 
well considered as taxable; for bees are in- 
sects, and have been repeatedly passed upon 
by the courts of several States as non-tax- 
able. However, we are willing to be taxed, 
and as hives average, we think $1.00 per col- 
ony would be fair, and by this petition we 
ask that that valuation be placed upon each 
colony. : 

All of the members of the Association, 
with hardly an exception, own real estate 
or other taxable property in this county, 
and we believe that in granting this petition 
you will be encouraging an infant industry 
that may develop into larger proportions as 
the years roll by and yield good results. 

R. B. SLEASE, Pres. 
HENRY C. BARRON, Sec. 


A committee composed of Messrs. 
J. W. E. Basham, Robert Beers, and 
Arthur J. Stevens was directed to pre- 
sent the foregoing to the commission- 
ers at once. 

Colonies of bees are now assessed at 
$2.00, which would make their actual 
value $8.00, considering that taxation 
is basedon ¥% actual valuation. In many 
States bees are not assessed at all, be- 
ing classed with poultry and other 
small industries. 

The freight-rate on honey to Chi- 
cago is $1.30 per 100 pounds, which pro- 
hibits its shipment fromthe Pecos Val- 
ley, consequently the local market is 
flooded with honey. 

John E. Gill, of the Roswell Seed Co., 
asked that the bee-keepers of the or- 
ganization arrange to make their pur- 
chases from his establishment, or if 
the association desired to handle all the 
bee-supplies themselves, he suggested 
that they buy the stock he now has on 
hand, which amounted to about $10,000. 

After a thorough discussion, it was 
decided to recommend Mr. Gill to con- 
tinue their branch of his business, but 
the members of the association would 
not bind themselves individually or 
collectively to make their purchases 
from his house. This decision was 
made for the reason that a number of 
members were partial to other dealers 
in bee-keepers’ supplies. 





















































































































SOME MEMBERS OP THE PECOS VALLEY BEE-KEEPERS' ASSOCIATION. 


Commencing on the left)-SEATED:—1. George E. Dudley, 2. Ernest Nelson. 3. J. W, E. 
Basham. 4. William N. Green. 5. N. A. Palmer. 6. R. B. Slease. 7. Henry C. Barron. 
8. Dr, M. M, Brayshaw. 9. R, H. Crawford. 


STANDING :—1. B. H, Crawford. 2. N. C. Smith. 3. C. Vanden Bout. 4. S. T. Crawford. <; 


Robert N. Beers. 6. W. H. Crawford. 
Miss Irene Basham. 10. Henry Adams. 


. A. J. Crawford. 8 Mrs. A. J. Crawford. 9. 


5. 


ON PoRCH OF HOTEL:—1. C. M. Hester and son “Clay.”’ 2. Bryan Foster. 


In the course of Mr. Gill’s remarks, 
he suggested that the convention en- 
deavor to secure a special express-rate 
on all their bee-supply shipments, 
products, etc., which was done. Mr. 
W. M. Baldwin, the local Wells-Fargo 
agent, suggested that the secretary of 
the association write him a letter giv- 
ing the volume of business and amount 
of shipment of supplies, products, etc., 
in and out of the Valley. The secre- 
tary was instructed to do this. 

Thursday afternoon a question-box 
was conducted, and the time was 
largely spent in discussing subjects per- 
taining to bee-culture. The fact de- 
veloped that there is no foul brood in 
this Valley. 

The request to the County Commis- 
sioners to appoint a bee-inspector was 
deferred until their meeting, which 
will occur the first Wednesday in 
March, 1911. 


Wuat Size Hive SHALL WE USE? 


W. H. Crawford favored the 8-frame 
hive, confining the queen to one hive- 
body by the use of a honey-board. 

Pres. Slease said as the two outside 
frames are not used for brood-rearing, 
he would prefer the 10-frame hive, 
thereby building up the colony more 
rapidly. 

A. J. Crawford favored the 10-frame 
hive for either comb or extracted 
honey, giving the queen a range of the 
entire hive. He has produced 366 
pounds of honey per colony in one 
season. 

Mr. Basham prefers the 10-frame hive 
for all purposes. 

Messrs. Dudley, Adams, R. H. Craw- 
ford and Marabee favored the 8-frame 
hive. 

Mr. Nelson purchased bees in 8-frame 
hives and transferred them to 10-frame. 

Mr. Barron has used a diversity of 
hives, and for many reasons would 
select for this part of New Mexico the 
Massie divisible hive for extracting, 
and the 10-frame Jumbo double-walled 
hive for queen-rearing. 


The subject of queen rearing and 
mating was. very intelligently handled 
in detail. 


Best BREED oR STRAIN OF BEEs. 


The convention was about equally 
divided in support of 3-banded Italians, 
Carniolans, and the hustling goldens, 
while the German-browns, Banats and 
Cyprians were favored in many in- 
stances. By continued breeding from 
selected individual colonies of these 
named, a superior bee in markings, 
comb-cappings, and energy, will result. 
The strains already in the Valley are 
pure. 

Owing to the danger of importing 
bee-diseases being great, it was thought 
advisable to ship no more bees into 
Chaves and Eddy counties. 

Early spring stimulating was not 
strongly advocated, but it was admit- 
ted that it was necessary to feed be- 
tween the close of fruit-bloom and the 
opening of alfalfa. 

Absorbent cushions or sealed covers 
received marked attention, and seem- 
ingly were about equally favored when 
considered as to the individual location 
of the apiary, strength of colonies, etc. 

The new steam-heated uncapping- 
knife met with favor, and several bee- 
keepers will, if possible, use it during 
the season of 1911. 

Wednesday noon the convention en- 
joyed an elegant banquet prepared by 
the genial host of the Roswell Hotel. 


BeEE-INDUSTRY IN THE VALLEY. 


The membership of the convention 
represented 3185 colonies of bees, 
which, at an average of 80 pounds of 
honey to the colony, would amount to 
254,000 pounds, or 9 carloads of 30,000 
pounds each. Itis a safe average to 
consider 12 pounds of honey to the 
gallon, which will bring the bee-keeper 
$1.00, and reducing the total amount to 
gallons at the value here given would 
make the tidy income of $21,233. 

The convention agreed that 25 per- 
cent of the production is profit. 
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The convention had fixed the follow- 
ing prices to govern for 1910: 


Wholesale Retail 
. $5.00 $5.00 
1.00 I.15 
: en 55 .60 
“°° Si siss OO 35 
Comb, 24-section case, }3.00: No. 1, per sec- 
tion, 15 cents. 
Comb, 24-section case, $2.75; 
tion, 15 cents. 
Chunk or bulk, wholesale 12% cents; re- 
tail, 15 cents per pound. 


Extracted, 5 gal. No. 60 
5B ee 


4 


No. 2, per sec- 


Few persons who comment on the 
unusual quality of the honey on their 
table, or simply see the little sections 
of clean, clear honey in the local stores, 
realize the importance and extent, and 
also the profit, due to the superior ad- 
vantages offered in this Valley in the 
bee-keeping industry. A. I. Root has 
said that “the New Mexico, Colorado 
and Arizona honey is the finest in the 
world, and in the Eastern markets 
brings the top price.” 

The natural advantages for the bee- 


keeping industry in the Pecos Valley 
are exceptionally good; the seasons 
are long, the fruit-trees are plentiful, 
and the continuous secretion of nectar 
in the alfalfa is greater than in other 
localities, as in this Valley alfalfa is 
never without sufficient water; how- 
ever, the majority of bee-men here 
think that the crops should be greatly 
extended before many more bees are 
brought in, as there is a possibility of 
having too many. Three acres of alfalfa 
will support a colony of bees. 


The convention adjourned to meet 
the first Wednesday in March, 1911, at 
9 a.m., at Roswell, N. M. 

Henry C. Barron, Sec. 


[Mr. Barron later informed us that 
both the Eastern railway of New Mex- 
ico and the County Commissioners 
granted the rates asked for in the peti- 
tions presented by the association.— 
Ep1ror. | 
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Honey-Flows—Some of Their 
Uncertainties 


BY R. C. AIKIN. 


I feel like telling some of my troub- 
les; misery loves company; and I am 
lamenting at the present time a com- 
plete crop failure. Let me see, I said a 
failure—it is well-nigh a half-dozen of 
them. 

About 36 or 37 years ago—my, how 
the time flies !—_I started in the bee- 
business. That was in Iowa. For sev- 
eral years there was scarcely a failure, 
always at least a little surplus, and 
usually a very good one—would have 
been big if I had known as much as 
I do now about how to get them. Then 
came 3 or 4 years, may be 5, of poor 
and very poor—heavy losses and dis- 
couragements. After the very worst 
of these bad years, came a flood of 
honey in which I got the biggest aver- 
age yield I have ever had, increase from 
11 to 28 colonies, and an average, spring 
count, of 227 pounds of honey per 
colony. 

Not long after this I left there, and 
from the time of my leaving for several 
years there was scarcely any honey, 
and almost all bees in that part of the 
country perished. Reports from there 
since indicate a succession of ups and 
downs, culminating with a good crop 
this year—at least that was the report 
in this Journal, by my good old-time 
friend, Mr. J. L. Strong, of Clarinda, 
Iowa. 

About 21 years ago [ took up the 
business in this State (Colorado), and 
have been at it extensively ever since, 
making it my specialty and doing little 
else. I think in the past 20 years I 
have never handled less than 200 colo- 
nies, and from two to three times that, 
much of the time. I speak of these 
numbers not to boast, but simply to 
show the extent of experience. There 


ARTICLES~ 


is a great difference between one 
operating a very few coloniesin one 
yard as a side-issue, and perhaps with 
few bees in the community, and that of 
working over a territory of 15 to 20 
miles in diameter with several apiaries. 


My very first year here gave an aver- 
age yield of 150 pounds of finished 
comb honey per colony. The second 
year it was 100, the third about the 
same; then down to about 40 or 50, 
and varying ever since from 10 to about 
75, until the past 5 years, when there 
has not been a general average in my 
apiaries of over 10 to 15 pounds for the 
5 years; the year 1909 practically noth- 
ing, and this year (1910) less than win- 
ter stores. 

I used to think that a total failure 
could scarcely happen in this part of 
the country, but it has, and that over 
a large area, 100 miles or more in 
diameter. Iam afraid I will not be 
able to give any satisfactory answer to 
the wherefore of it. 


In a general way drouths have had 
something to do with it; when there is 
not the usual amount of rain there is 
suffering at times for moisture, more 
especially in winter and spring, for no 
irrigation is done in winter, and little 
in the spring until crops are well 
started and the summer heat is suffi- 
cient to bring the snow waters from 
the heights. Then if there has not 
been enough snow on the hills to 
water all, some fields have to go with- 
out. I feel almost certain that these 
causes cut off some of the crop. A 
well-watered field may give a fair yield, 
and a dry one little or nothing. Dry 
weather just when the flow is on is all 
right if the ground is well moist at the 
plant-roots. 

It would seem that plants that have 
not had a healthy growth, that have 
suffered at some time through their 
development, are not in condition to 
yield well. Neither will they yield 





well after a good growth and develop- 
ment if the weather is abnormal when 
the yielding-time is on. It is my opin- 
ion that very hot weather, with a very 
dry air, inhibits nectar-secretion, and 
this we have had the past 2 years. 


I have seen about 4 or 5 years in the 
past 20 in which the sweet clover 
scarcely any, and others in 
which it was more or less of a failure. 
Alfalfa blooms in June and July, sweet 
cloverin July and August. As arule, 
the alfalfa is blooming at the best part 
of the season when conditions favor 
nectar-secretion—the heat is not too 
great, and more moisture in the air. 
Sweet clover is not watered by irriga- 
tion; it grows on waste ground, as 
along roadsides, in fence-rows, on 
ditch-banks, and about the edges of 
swamps and in sloughy places. If there 
is plenty of irrigating water, of course 
the ditches are filled,and the swampy 
lands are also well supplied, and the 
growth in these places get water, so in 
most years it happens that both alfalfa 
and the clover get water at least in 
part, and both yield some; such years 
we seldom fail to get at least a partial 
crop, taking both sources; only twice 
in 20 years have the colonies failed in 
getting winter stores. 

But we have two principal hindrances. 
Of late years it is the custom of the 
farmers to cut the alfalfa before it 
blooms, or very soon thereafter, so the 
range or extent of pasture from that is 
very much reduced, so much so that 
the bee-keeper can almost tell by the 
work in the yard just about how the 
haying is progressing. This is a very 
serious matter of late years, so much so 
that if it had not been for the increase 
of clover we would have been almost 
or quite driven out of business, except 
in wheat-growing and _  alfalfa-seed 
growing districts. 

The second great drawback is grass- 
hoppers. These seldom are plentiful 
and large enough to get the first crop 
of alfalfa, but by the time the clover is 
on, they are getting in their work. It 
is a lamentable fact that the amount the 
hopper eats is by no means his only 
damage; alfalfa or clover that has 
many hoppers on it will not give nec- 
tar, even though much bloom is left. 
Grasshoppered alfalfa hay will not be 
eaten by cattle or horses if they can get 
anything else—they will almost starve 
onit. If the hoppers are on any crop 
in numbers to feed on about all the 
plants, that ends the prospects for a 
crop of honey. This year (1910) we 
had abnormal conditions all through 
the season—late and early frosts, rapid 
changes between heat and cold, and 
general untoward climatic conditions— 
and grasshoppers galore. 


I suppose there will be good years 
again, but when,no man knows. At 
present it looks as if when the good 
years do come again there will be so 
few bees to gather that some phenome- 
nal yields may be expected. So long 
as Satan is the prince of this world— 
the prince of the power of the air—we 
may expect these things, and many re- 
verses. So long as men continue in 
the service of Satan no doubt there will 
be not only crop failures, but should 
one obtain the crops, will he be able to 
get his share of its proceeds? 

Loveland, Colo. 
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National Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion 
BY DR. C. C. MILLER. 

I don’t believe in papers and speeches 
at bee-conventions. We can read the 
papers in the bee-periodicals and re- 
ports. Time taken up with a speech of 
welcome and reply,in which speeches 
we are told that we are welcome at 
Smithville, and how many pairs of 
stockings are made at the Smithville 
stocking factory, is time wasted. There 
are two things that we go to the con- 
vention for, and we can not have them 
without going there. First, meeting 
face to face old and new friends; sec- 
ond, face-to-face discussions. So the 
more time taken up with discussion 
the better the convention; and every 
paper left out increases the interest of 

the convention. 


Exception, however, must be made 
in the case of the President’s Address 
at the National convention at Albany. 
(See November American Bee Journal.) 
It is so actively aggressive, so brist- 
ling with suggestions, that it challenges 
attention, and the resolution of the 
committee with regard to its discus- 
sion emboldens me to say something 
about it, even though it proves a “live 
wire.” 

Along with the encouragement that 
“the National Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion has done most excellent work for 
its members during its many years of 
existence” is the discouraging word 
that “The organizations of the future 
must be far ahead of those of the past 
TERS or they will fail utterly.” Is it so 
bad as that? Even though the work 
of the National merely hold on its level 
way, will the failure be utter? Still, if 
there is room for improvement, by all 
means let us have the improvement. 

About the cutting out part of the 
Board of 12 Directors. It is argued 
that it takes the general manager too 
long to get replies from so many. Will 
it take longer to get answers from 12 
than from 3, provided the most distant 
director be the same in each case? 
But I must say that the business has 
not seemed to be any better done since 
the number was increased to 12 than it 
formerly was done with only 5. With 
the smaller number there is likely to 
be a greater sense of responsibility, 
and there is more likely to be found 
one negligent among 12 than among 5, 
so that likely after allthe smaller num- 
ber would tend toward greater dis- 
patch. 

“We must get away from discussing 
the mznor things of bee-keeping” is a 
statement that will hardly receive a 
hearty “Amen” from the rank and file 
of bee-keepers. With them the dis- 
posing of the crop is not a matter of 
greater concern than the different items 
involved in the securing of it. Likely, 
however, the thought was _ as to its im- 
portance from the view-point of united 
action. And when it comes to that, 
there can hardly be any diversity of 
opinion. Take 10 bee-keepers in the 
same locality, and one of them may 
conduct his apiary in the most approved 
up-to-date manner, even if the other 9 
are all back numbers. He is entirely 
independent of what they may do. But 
when it comes to the matter of selling, 


he is anything but independent. Ifthe 
other 9 sell honey for half price, he 
may as well give up all thought of get- 
ting full price for his honey in that 
market. 

The matter of disposing of the crops 
can only be properly done by united 
action, and among all the things that 
require united action that same dispos- 
ing of the crops stands first and fore- 
most. 

The suggestion that the meetings of 


the National be changed as mentioned - 


is revolutionary. The proposition is 
really to change the annual meeting 
from a convention to a legislature. 
And there is much to be said in its 
favor. When you come right down to 
it, the National convention is largely 
amatter of local attendance. It isa 
State convention, with just a few 
added from farther away. And if in- 
stead of the annual convention of the 
National we can have a number of 
representatives meet to devise schemcs 
and lay plans to help all of us in the 
disposal of our crops, there might be 
a great gain. 

But when it comes to carrying out 
the scheme in detail, the thing looks a 
little foggy. The President, in his ad- 
dress, suggests the meeting of 100 rep- 
resentatives. For one, I should feel 
like being still more revolutionary, 
offering, if only as a question, whether 
25 might not be better than 100. Per- 
haps I better not say anything more 
about details lest I get too far beyond 
my depth. 

But of one thing I feel pretty certain, 
and that is that if there.isto be any 
getting together of bee-keepers to 
spend anything in the line of advertis- 
ing, the matter must be so arranged 
that those who furnish the money will 
see some special advantage aceruing 
to themselves. Ask bee-keepers to 
chip in a dollar each for something 
that will benefit alike every bee-keeper 
in the country, whether he contributes 
or not, and the responses will be ex- 
ceedingly few. Get the wide-awake 
bee-keeper to see that benefits will 
come to those, and to those only, who 
“chip in,” and his dollar is promptly 
ready. 

Marengo, Ill. 
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Improvement in Honey-Bees 


BY DR. A. F. BONNEY. 





However desirable improvement in 


our honey-gatherers may be, we have a 
problem which will not be solved in 
this generation of men; not because 
more or less intelligent effort is not 
being constantly made, but because we 
are dealing with an animal in which 
development ceased ages and ages ago. 
Its environments changing its progress, 
physical and possibly mental, stopped. 
For all we know, the bee we have to 
deal with is the same insect man found 
when he came on the scene—the identi- 
cal creation the ancient Egyptians 
carried up and down the banks of the 
river Nileto keep in touch with the 
flower-bloom. There is sufficient proof 
in Holy Writ that man had the bee in 
olden times, for therein we read of “a 
land flowing with milk and honey.” 
There must have been some pretty 
good honey-gatherers in those days 









thus to name a country. I can not help 
wondering how the honey-gatherers of 
today would compare with those old- 
time bees. 

The bee is often pointed to by enthu- 
siastic investigators as the most per- 
fectly specialized insect in the world; 
but while I cheerfully admit much that 
is claimed for it I can not assent to 
this, for it is apparent that all insects— 
each in its own way—is as highly spe- 
cialized. I even incline to the opinion 
that the entire insect world ceased to 
develop some time in the great Past, 
ages untold before the vertebrated ani- 
mals came on the scene. There is no 
evidence that the bee of today is one 
whit different from the bee of 4000 
years ago; that the silk-worm offers 
characteristics which will separate it 
from others of its kind which the an- 
cient Chinese used; that the ant, 
pointed to by the inspired writer, is not 
the same ant it was untold thousands 
of years ago; and in connection with 
this, let me ask, “What is specializa- 
tion.” 

Not one bee-keeper in a thousand 
can give an intelligent answer—per- 
haps not in five thousand, for it is hard 
for even the lexicographers to make it 
clear to inquiring readers. However, 
I may state that “to specialize” is to 
put a stop to a particular kind of devel- 
opment. “ Limit to a particular kind 
of development,” the Century says. The 
animal, or the specie to which it be- 
longs, has done one thing so long that 
it has ceased to do or even ¢hink any- 
thing else; and the question early 
came to my mind,if it is possible to 
improve an individual of a specie. Can 
we take an animal which, ages ago, 
ceased trying to do anything else than 
gather honey, and “improve” it, usin 
the word in its most flexible sense: 
Let us see ? 

The Century, again, for there is no 
better authority, “Specie, in biology, 
that which is specialized or differen- 
tiated.” 

“Strain, a variety, especially an arti- 
ficial variety of a domestic animal.” 

Because a good friend once asked 
me, while arguing about non-swarming 
bees, if there are not “sports” among 
bees which might be developed into a 
non-swarming strain, I introduce the 
word sport here, for I may find occa- 
sion to refer to it further on. 


“Sport, in zoology and botany, an 
animal or plant, or any part of one, 
that varies suddenly and singularly 
from the normal type of structure, and 
is usually of a transient character, or 
not perpetuated.” (The italics are mine.) 

The Good Book says: “Go to the 
ant, thou sluggard,” and the reason 
this insect was used is because it is 
more apparently busy than the bee, but 
differing from the more valuable insect 
in that while it toils unceasingly there 
is nothing to show for it which will 
interest man—merely stores to last 
them over winter and another genera- 
tion of ants. As in the case of the bee, 
progress ceased ages ago, so long since 
that the memory of man runs not to the 
time when the ant was different from 
what it is now. 

I can best illustrate this by telling of 
something I once saw out in the desert 
of New Mexico. Away up at the head 
of Canyon Laguna is a cave. This is 
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above the level of the surrounding 
country, and the projecting roof ex- 
tends so far that the Storm has never 
laid its wet finger on the floor of the 
cavern. Inthe rear part of this cave 
is a hole the size of a babe’s head, and 
into and out of it a vast swarm of ants 
is going incessantly. ; 

They travel from the nest-hole in 
three well-defined paths which radiate 
from the nest like spokes in a wheel, 
and so long have the little insects been 
there working out the task assigned 
them by the Great Spirit that their lit- 
tle feet have cut out paths in the solid 
rock which will take in my thumb. 
How long, think you, have they traveled 
there? Certainly no longer than the 
bees have been carrying nectar to the 
hive. ; 

In ages past animals lived which 
perished from the face of the earth so 
soon as environments changed which 
had given them their special food. The 
mastodon, mammoth, saber-toothed 
tiger, giant sloth—a hundred pages of 
this magazine would not serve merely 
to mention their names! Other ani- 
mals, when their food supply was 
changed, but not cut off, did not per- 
ish; instead, they ceased to progress. 
They became _ specialized, probably 
ages before man came on the world’s 
stage to play his foolish little part. _ 

We talk and write glibly about im- 
proving the bee, misled, probably, be- 
cause other men have created strazns 
in horses and chickens, causing the 
horse to do special work and the 
chicken to lay more eggs. We even 
mention specialization as evidence that 
we may hope to attainto some wonder- 
ful condition—as non-swarming—not 
seeming to realize that we are advo- 
cating decapitating to bring a man to 
life, just as doctors, not many genera- 
tions ago, advocated bleeding a man to 
stop a hemorrhage; and lawyers tor- 
tured mento make them tell the truth. 
We do not seem to realize that speciali- 
zation put an end to physical and prob- 
ably mental improvement so long time 
ago that the bee has probably lost 
almost every memory of other condi- 
tions. 

But look at the reversion of type! 
The hive-bee will today build comb on 
the limb of a tree under certain pecu- 
liar circumstances. Could I offer more 
conclusive evidence that the bee has 
progressed from other and lower 
forms ? for there is a bee, Afzs dorsata, 
see “A BC and X Y Z of Bee Culture,” 
under title of “ Bees,” which still builds 
its comb out-of-doors. That Afzs 
mellifica has ceased to progress, is sfe- 
cialized, no one, I opine, will deny. 

Had we to do with an animal which 
had not ceased to develop, or, rather, 
progress, we might hope to createa 
strain, “an artificial variety of domestic 
animal,” but, let me suggest, it is prac- 
tically impossible to improve an ani- 
mal which is wild by nature, as the bee 
is, always was, and always will be. Did 
you ever try to “tame” a wild-cat ora 
hyena? 

It is difficult to handle our flexible 
language as always to make a meaning 
clear to all who read, but there is a dis- 
tinction and a difference between a 
tame and a wild animal, between one 
which has been domesticated and one 
that is wild by nature—one which can 


never be brought under man’s control. 
There are in the world today scarce a 
dozen domesticated animals, certainly 
not 20 out of the thousands of species 
known to man. Those who point to 
the Good Book to bolster their argu- 
ment about new strains of bees simply 
acknowledge their own weakness, for 
man has not, and never had, dominion 
over the brute creation; only a very, 
very small part of it. It really seems 
to me that it is the bee-keeper and not 
the bee that needs improving. 


The Ancient and Honorable Art of 
Apiculture is not so sacred as to be 
above investigation; its followers are 
certainly fallible, because human, one 
proof being that they write learnedly 
of “Hybrids,” Sports,” and “Strains,” 
and a few—a very few—go into rap- 
tures over non-swarming, non-stinging 
and long-tongued bees. In other words, 
they hope, or seem to hope, to take the 
bee where the Creator left it and im- 
prove on it. 

Do we, or do we not, need an im- 
proved strain of bee-keepers ? 

Buck Grove, Iowa. 
+o ____ 


City Honey-Selling—Necessity 
of Attractive Displays 


BY J. 





CHARLES FRISBEE. 


As I have had a life-long experience 
in the production and marketing of 
comb and extracted honey, I take 
pleasure in giving what I have learned 
in this city during the past 20 years. 
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In 1890 we purchased the then largest 
apiary to be found in Colorado, and 
started to supply the retail trade of 
Denver with comb and_ extracted 
honey, and found it up-hill work for 
the first year on account of the poor- 
style packages furnished the grocers 
by the commission merchants and 
farmers. 

At first we would have one grocer 
after another say,“ We do not want 
any more of that stuff; look at that.” 
And he would point to a lot of dusty, 
fly-specked jelly-glasses or Mason jars, 
on some high or obscure shelf, filled 
with dark (usually) granulated honey 
without any label. How could he ex- 
pect to sell a glass of honey like that? 


Our first thoughts were how to rid 
the market of such a package, and keep 
it out. We were satisfied the honey 
was pure (with but few exceptions), so 
we decided to buy it and supply them 
with a jar that would be attractive, and 
show them that extracted honey would 
sell, if put up neatly and attractively, 
and suitably labeled. 

We spared no expense, andin 1892 
we had made for us a clear flint jar 
holding about a pound. This jar had a 
glass cover and rubber band with wire 
bail to seal tight, with our firm name 
blown in the covers. We used over 
50,000 of these jars and got the trade 
started in the right direction. 

After these were disposed of we 
found room for progression, and a 
need of different size jars, which we 
had made for us in three sizes, and that 
would sell for 5, 10, and 15 cents each. 
These jars have nickel screw-tops with 
cork-liners, and are the best style jars 
we ever had, both for home and ship- 
ping trade. 

When we found we had the right 
size and style jars, the next thing was a 
suitable label for them. We made up 
a pretty design in three sizes, and had 
150,000 beautifully lithographed in col- 
ors. Weare still using this same label. 

To complete our work and success, 
we designed the “Frisbee Honey 
Show-Case,” as shown in the illustra- 
tion herewith. 

The case contains two dozen of each 
size jars. The front is glass, 12x14 
inches. The woodwork is finished in 
white enamel, which makes a neat and 
durable finish. A _ specially designed 
case for comb honey is here shown, 
with two one-gallon cans on top to 
complete the display. 

The cases open from the back with a 
door, which leaves the fronts intact, 
making altogether a beautiful pyramid 
or display for the retailer. We now 
have in use,in Denver alone, over 700 
of these cases, the advantage of which 
can readily be seen. They give our 
(registered) brand of alfalfa clover 
honey a prominence that nothing else 
could do. They keep the jars always 
neat and clean, and right side up. If 
jars of honey are handled by every one 
that comes in, they are much more 
liable to leak, and the loss by being 
picked up by nimble fingers is no 
small matter to the retailer. 

The retail price being on the glass 
front, and the case in a prominent 
place, many a jar is sold that never 
would be if set back on a shelf in the 
usual way. 


Comb and extracted honey is a 
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rather peculiar line of goods, and must 
be shown in a case by itself—as we 
have demonstrated for many years—to 
have any success withit. This is veri- 
fied by the number that have gone into 
the business in this city to make a for- 
tune; but who soon left for other lines 
of trade. 

The above reasons, and many others 
that could be given, show the advan- 
tages of special display cases, and ihe 
necessity of attractiveness for the re- 
tailer of this line of goods. 

Have your honey in the proper 
shape, always exchanging it when it 
shows the least bit of granulation, and 
every retailer in your city will handle 
it, and you will find your market is 
permanently established. (This is a 
hint at what others can do along the 
same line in other cities.) 

Denver, Colo. 
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The Vitality of Honey-Bees 


BY C. P. 





DADANT. 


Do modern methods, especially the 
restricting of natural swarming and 
the rearing of queens by artificial 
means ona large scale, have a tendency 
to weaken the race? In other words, 
do the domesticated bees, as well as 
other domesticated animals, lose some 
of their vitality by domestication ? 


At the first thought, I would answer, 
positively, No, to both questions. But 
this negative reply must be formulated 
with some exceptions. To be well un- 
derstood, we must consider the matter 
under its different aspects. ; 

First, let us propose a point upon 
which we are all agreed. The greater 
or less vitality of the race can be af- 
fected only through the instrumentality 
of the queens, or of the drones, since 
they alone are the reproducers. It is 
therefore only in the choice and rear- 
ing of these reproducers that we find 
any occasion of ameliorating or de- 
teriorating the race. 

That the distinctive characters of a 
race may be considerably changed 
does not admit of a doubt. But the 
changes are more or less rapid in the 
inverse ratio of their importance. For 
instance, the shade and the width of 
the yellow rings upon the abdomen of 
the Italian bees, or of the Cyprian 
bees, may be changed in a very few 
generations. In this country, where 
the Italians have for over half a cen- 
tury been considered as superior to the 
other races, some breeders have suc- 
ceeded in producing much yellower 
bees than the average of the Italians 
in their native country. 

Knowing that the yellow bands are 
the most palpable evidence of the 
purity of the worker-bees of that race, 
the breeders for many years placed 
their attenion most especially on color, 
and kept breeding from their yellowest 
queens. By this method a race of 
“golden Italians” was promptly ob- 
tained, in which the color was so 
dominating an influence that the first 
mismating with common or black bees 
did not produce any black bees at all, 
but only a slight decrease in the width 
of the yellow rings. They were golden 
to the tip. The excess in that line was 
not secured without loss on other 
sides. Not only did the in-and-in 


breeding for color decrease the quali- 
ties of activity and prolificness so 
marked in the ordinary Italians, but it 
even produced degeneracy, queens that 
would not lay, albinos and _ white- 
headed drones totally blind. That is 
why, within afew years, a reaction 
took place, and the leather-colored 
Italians were welcomed as an improve- 
ment. This was due to the very plain 
fact that the latter named had been 
bred and selected for their boney-pro- 
ducing qualities, and not at all for their 
color. 

If, in order to secure a non-swarming 
race of bees, we were to commit the 
same fault, we would still more rapidly 
deteriorate the race. Selecting as 
breeders of our young queens the colo- 
nies which did not swarm, without tak- 
ing into consideration their activity, 
their prolificness, and their honey-pro- 
ducing qualities—which are, above all, 
most important—we would naturally 
secure our breeders from undesirable 
colonies. Certainly they would swarm 
less than the others, and this would be 
due to the self-evident fact that. they 
were less active, less prolific. This 
would cause a prompt and easily ex- 
plained decrease in the usefulness of 
the breed. 

The selection which, to my mind, 
will be the slowest to produce positive 
results, will be that of the most prolific 
and most productive colonies, manipu- 
lated in such a manner as not to in- 
duce swarming. When we succeed in 
avoiding natural swarming in some of 
our best colonies, by minute and con- 
stant attention, supplying them with 
ample room, plentiful shade, abundant 
ventilation, etc., we may b« able to im- 
prove the race by taking our breeders, 
queens and drones from these same 
colonies, but reared elsewhere. At the 
same time we must avoid permitting 
the lesser colonies to furnish any in- 
crease. Every time that we will man- 
age one of the best colonies so as to 
prevent its swarming, and will allow 
one of the poorer ones to cast a swarm, 
we will make a step towards deteriora- 
tion. The method to be followed in 
swarm-prevention is to make an arti- 
ficial rearing of queens from our most 
desirable colonies, and use these 
queens to supply the swarms or arti- 
ficial divisions from our mediocre col- 
onies. 

However, some one perhaps will say 
that the production of a non-swarming 
race of bees is a utopia beyond our 
reach. Perhaps not altogether, but as 
the swarming tendency is the only 
method by which the honey-bees have 
perpetuated their kind, and repaired 
losses caused by winter, diseases, and 
enemies, it is not likely that for many 
centuries we will be able to producea 
non-swarming race of highly active 
bees. Wecan at best weaken slightly 
this tendency by methods of manage- 
ment, which would fail in their results 
as soon as they were slightly neglected. 


But how about the artificial rearing 
of queens? Will this have a tendency 
to weaken the race and decrease its 
vitality ? Ican not see why it should 
have any bad influence if it is carried 
on under favorable conditions. Here, 
again, there is room for good or bad 
administration. We must not only 
select our breeders, queens and drones 


from the best colonies, but we must 
rear them in the best possible condi- 
tions of warmth and food. The larva 
from which a queen is produced differs 
in nothing from the larva that will pro- 
duce a worker at the time of its hatch- 
ing from the egg. Yet, the queen will 
have a much larger abdomen, and a 
larger body; she will have the desire 
and ability to mate and to lay millions 
of eggs. Her sting will be curved in- 
stead of straight, and she will not be 
provided with pollen-baskets. 

On the other hand, the worker will 
be an absolute neuter; will have but an 
abortive ovary, capable only ina few 
instances of laying unfertilized eggs, 
hatching only as drones; she will be 
active and aggressive instead of retir- 
ing and home-staying, and will die in 
the field. All of these differences in 
structure and character will be ac- 
quired by each of the two insects dur- 
ing the 6 or 6% days of larval stage, 
and will be due entirely to the size of 
the hatching cell,and to the quality 
and quantity of the food consumed dur- 
ing this short time. We can not lay 
too much stress on this fact. Our 
queens, in order to have all the attri- 
butes of queens, all of their prolificness, 
must be reared in positively royal cir- 
cumstances. 

I believe that the latest methods of 
queen-rearing will respond to all the 
requirements. The queens, however, 
must be reared from the best blood, in 
the midst of plenty. Neither food nor 
bees must be lacking. I have seen 
hundreds of queens reared by the Doo- 
little method, in full colonies, as well 
provided and housed in as large queen- 
cells as with natural swarming. I can 
see no reason why such queens would 
not be as healthy and as prolific as the 
best of naturally-bred queens. 

The advantages of the artificial 
queen-rearing methods lie principally 
in the fact that you can rear an un- 
limited number of good queens from 
your best colonies. 

One more thing must be guarded 
against, and this is “in-and-in” breed- 
ing. Consanguinity is fatal. That is 
why, inthe human race, marriage be- 
tween closely-related persons is frown- 
edupon. That is why the queen is 
directed by her instinct to seek her 
mate in the fields, on the wing. That 
is also why our fruit-blossoms need 
the agency of insects to fertilize them 
from the pollen of other blossoms. 
Consanguinity must be avoided. We 
should rear our queens and the bulk 
of our drones from different mothers. 
From time to time we should exchange 
breeders with other bee-keepers, 
equally as careful as ourselves in the 
selection of the race. 

If the above conditions are carefully 
fulfilled, it seems to me that we will be 
sure to retain, and even increase, the 
vitality of our honey-bees. 

Hamilton, Ill. 
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What About Laying Workers ? 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 





A correspondent wishes me to tell 
him through the columns of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal what I do with laying 
workers. 

In the first place, allow me to say 
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that it is better not to have such, in 
which case there is nothing to do with 
a thing you do not have. But how can 
laying workers be avoided? As they 
come about through a colony being 
hopelessly queenless for a longer or 
shorter period, if we see to it that no 
colony is allowed to become thus 
queenless, we will never have sucha 
thing as laying workers. I have not 
had a laying worker in either of my 
apiaries during the past 10 years, and 
if colonies, where a change of queens 
is likely to occur, are properly looked 
after at about the time the new queen 
should have eggs and larve, there is 
seldom need of ever having a laying 
worker during a bee- mnaper’s lifetime. 


But what _ does “properly looked 
after” mean? An outside diagnosis 
will ‘ne reveal whether the new 
queen is there, has begun to lay, and is 
a good one, by the “vim” of the bees 
going to and fromthe entrance. If 
they are hustling out, and going in 
rapidly with water and pollen, together 
with honey; if the flowers are yielding 
* nectar from two days to a week after 
the queen is expected to start her 
“brood-nest,” then it is safe to con- 
clude that all is well, without opening 
the hive for the examination. How- 
ever, if the bees appear more sluggish 
in flight, congregate about the en- 
trance of the hive ina sort of listless 
way, with none carrying water, and 
few carrying pollen, then we must open 
the hive, which will generally result in 
finding no brood, but instead a hope- 
less, queenless colony, the outcome of 
which will generally be laying workers, 
unless such colony is immediately 
looked after by giving it a frame or 
two of brood from other colonies. 
Upon giving this brood, one frame of 
which should have eggs and small 
larve, it is best to wait 3 days before 
trying to give them a queen, for 
there is a possibility that the colony 
may have a deformed queen, in which 
case any queen given would be killed, 
as the bees will,in nearly all cases, 
hold to a queen which can not fly out 
to mate, rather than accept the best 
queen the apiarist can give them. 


When opening the hive 3 days later, 
if queen-ce'ls are found with royal 
jelly and larve in them, you may know 
that they are queenless, and proceed to 
give them a queen at once. But if 
none are found, which will be the ex- 
ception rather than the rule, then you 
must hunt out that which they are 
holding to as a queen and dispose of 
her before such a colony will accept 
the one you attempt to give them. 

By diagnosing and looking over the 
apiary once every two weeks in this 
way during the breeding season, one 
will very rarely be annoyed with laying 
workers. 

But, suppose I have been negligent 
in these matters, and already have lay- 
ing workers, what then ? Asa rule, col- 
onies left long enough queenless so 
that some of the workers are fed chyle, 
and take on the part of motherhood 
for the colony, such a colony will have 
become so reduced in bees, and those 
remaining become so old, with their 
vitality much reduced, that it is better 
to break up the colony, or unite the 
bees with some weaker colony, which 
uniting will generally incite the queen 





of such weak colony to more prolific 
brood-rearing, which, in this way, will 
help the weak colony to go into winter 
with a larger number of young bees, 
which gives a little profit from the 
colony having the laying workers. 


But suppose that I wish all the colo- 
nies possible—is there no way of sav- 
ing such a colony? Yes, many plans 
have been given, some of which work 
quite well. If the colony has not been 
queenless too long, so that there is 
quite a large cluster of bees with a 
prospect of many of these living 4 or 5 
weeks, put 2 worker-combs in an empty 
hive, and with them one of honey. Set 
the colony having the laying workers 
from its stand, and after having placed 
a laying queen in anintroducing cage 
between the comb of honey and the 
one next to it, put the hive having the 
3 combs where the colony stood, clos- 
ing itup. It is best to do this in the 
middle of any day when the bees are 
flying freely, so that enough bees will 
go into this hive to look after the 
queen properly before night comes on. 


Having this prepared hive on the 
stand the laying worker colony occu- 
pied, place that colony about one foot 
away from its old stand, with the en- 
trance back about one foot to 18 inches. 
Leave them thus from 3 to 5 days, 
when you will find the queen in the 3- 
frame hive out and laying, with nearly 
all the bees with her, as nearly all the 
field-bees will leave the original laying- 
worker hive, and, returning, will enter 
the hive containing the 3 combs and 
caged queen. 

After the queen has been laying long 
enough so that larve are hatched, the 
combs can be set from the laying- 
worker hive in that containing the 
queen, leaving out the 3 having the 
most drone-brood (from the laying 
workers) in them when the work is 
done, and a fairly good colony will be 
the result, if the bees were not too 


nearly worn out before youcommenced 
with them. 

But suppose the bees were well worn, 
and I want to save the colony—what 


then? The colony can be saved even 
then, but it is a question of quite a lit- 
tle work, and the weakening of other 
colonies. The first thing you will want 
is a good queen in an introducing cage. 
Set the colony with the laying workers 
off as before, and on its stand place an 
empty hive with the caged queen. Now 
go to any colony which can spare 
them and get 2 combs of brood with 
all the adhering bees, being sure that 
you do not get the queen, setting these 
combs in the empty hive. Now go to 
another colony and get 2 more combs 
of bees and brood from that, placing 
them beside the other 2, and placing 
the caged queen between the 2 combs 
last brought and those already in the 
hive. If you still have another colony 
which can spare 2 combs of brood, get 
these, with their adhering bees, putting 
one of theseon either side of the 4 
already in, when the hive is to be 
closed. 

If this work is done in the middle 
of the forenoon, the most of the bees 
from the laying-worker colony will be 
over with the queen and brood by 
night, so that there will be no loss of 
brood by the older bees (brought with 
the combs of brood) returning home. 
The next day take 2 combs from the 
laying-worker colony to’ each hive 
sparing the combs of brood the day 
before, putting them in there so as to 
give each thefull complement of combs 
again, when those remaining are to go 
in with the the new colony formed on 
the laying-worker stand, which com- 
pletes the job, as soon as the queen is 
liberated and found laying. If you can 
give the 6 combs of bees and brood, 
this colony will be as good as any for 
winter, but it will be seen that it is 
done by making other colonies less 
prosperous. Borodino, N. Y. 
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Send Questions either ng the office of the American Bee Journal or direct to 
. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL. 
He does 4 Ae. bee- keeping questions by mail. 


Spraying During Fruit-Bloom—Honey a 
Clean Food—Banat Bees 


Is there any law to prohibit spraying 
during fruit- bloom in Pennsylvania ? 

2. Is, or is not, honey a clean food? Some 
of my ‘neighbors claim it is not fit to eat, as 
bees work on all rubbage and around closets. 

3. Is the Banat bee a new race of beas 
brought from some other country, or is it 
justa cross with some of our native bees ? 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

ANSWERS.—1. I think not. 

2. In the rare cases when bees work on 
garbage, it is to carry it to the brood apart- 
ment for the brood. None of it goes into the 
surplus honey, which comes from. the flow- 
ers, and so is the cleanest kind of food. 

3. They are counted a separate race. 


Bees Wintered Outdoors 


I winter my bees on the summer stands, 
ain’ have the inside of the super covered 
with burlap, also a roof over them. The 
hives face the south. The bees come out 
every day and die or freeze outside of the 


entrance. We have snow and cold weather 
here. What is the cause ? 

2. Should the hives have ventilation on 
top of the frames ? 

3. Do bees sweat if covered too warm ? 

”>ENNSYLVANIA. 

ANSWERS,—1. It is possible that something 
is wrong with the food, causing dysentery. 
It is also possible that there is nothing seri- 
ously wrong. Bees are dying off more or 
less all the time in winter, and the mortality 
may not be excessive. It may be that the 
bees are enticed out by the bright sun shin- 
ing in at the entrance, and if snow is on the 
ground they may sink intoit, never to rise 
again. Some think it advisable to put a 
board or something of the kind in front of 
the entrance, soas to darken it. Yet when 
aday comes warm enough for bees to fly 
rere. the board should be removed for that 
day. 

2. Hardly ventilation; yet there should be 
a passage over the frames so the bees can 
get from one comb to another. 

3. They are more likely to sweat when too 

cold, if you may call it sweat. Moisture is 
coming from the bees all the time, and if the 
walls of the hive are cold, the condensed 
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moisture settles upon them, and may run 
down and out of the entrance, and this is 
sometimes called sweating. The worst of it 
is when the moisture collects overhead and 
drops down upon the cluster. Covering up 
warm helps to prevent this. 


Cellar-Wintering of Bees 


1. Ihave 35 colonies of bees in the bee- 
cellar, whichis underthe barn. The cellar 
is 12 by 16 feet, and 7 feet high. The tem- 
perature of the cellar is 37 degrees, Fahr., all 
the time, and the bees seem to be dying off 
very fast. The cellaris very dry and well 
ventilated. The hivesare all 1o-frame hives, 
10 of them being Woodman chaff-hives, and 
25 of them are hives I made myself, and are 
not single-walled hives. I gave all colonies 
full width by 3% of an inch entrance, and 
covers on all the single-walled hives The 
hives are slid to the front about 1-16 of an 
inch or soto let out the moisture from the 
bees. Nearly all the hives are dry at the 
entrance, only a few seeming to be damp at 
the entrance, but not much. All the hives 
slope to the front quite a little—2 inches. 
All the colonies have plenty of honey. Do 
you think it best to give more ventilation at 
the top by sliding the covers more to the 
front? Ordo you think it would be a good 
plan to put on the supers filled with chaff, 
and then the covers on the super ? i 

2. I did not put my bees in the cellar until 
Dec. 1st, and they did not havea flight for a 
month, although the bees seem to be quiet. 
Does it doany harm to disturb the bees in 
the winter in changing them, or entering the 
cellar? Would you think best to give them 
a smaller entrance, such as they had in the 
fall ? SUBSCRIBER. 

ANSWER.—If your thermometer is reliable, 
your cellar is too cold by about 7 degrees for 
good wintering. Thenthat month outdoors 
without any flight before they were taken in 
was bad. In so cold a place you are not 
likely to improve matters by sliding the 
covers more to the front. The packed su- 
pers might be better. Possibly less ventila- 
tion will be better, for inso cold a cellar it 
is a good deal the same as being outdoors. 
Going into the cellar is not likely to disturb 
the bees, but doing anything to jar the hives 
would. 


Queens and Workers Destroy Queen 
Cells 
1. When a colony is queenless, and 
there are queen-cells, then one queen 
hatches, do the bees, or the first queen 
hatched, destroy the other queen-cells? 
SUBSCRIBER. 
ANsSWER.—Both engage in the gruesome 
business. 


Miller and Heddon Feeders 


1. What is the difference between the 
Miller feeder and the old Heddon feed- 
er? Some seem to think that they are 
one and the same thing? 

SUBSCRIBER. 

ANSWER.—The Heddon feeder uses 
much the same principle as the Simplicity 
feeder, a series of thin pieces allowing 
the bees access to all parts of the feed. 
In the Miller feeder no bee can get into 
the main part or parts of the feeder, and 
the feeder may be opened, and sugar, 
water, or syrup poured in without any 
bees being in the way. 


Rearing Queens for Requeening 


I have been in the bee-business for 7 
years, and have had pretty good success, 
but I have mever tried to rear any 
queens. I have studied up the business 
quite a good deal and think I can suc- 
ceed. I have been studying the Alley 
and Doolittle methods, and think I can 
take the Doolitthe method and improve on 
Alley’s, but I thought I would write toe 
you for your opinion first. 

Why couldn’t I take a piece of comb 
containing eggs, or larve, destroy every 
other cell, cut down the cells to about %4 
inch, take my manufactured queen-cells 
open at both ends, slip down over these 
cells containing eggs or larve, first dip- 


ping one end of the queen-cell in meltea 
wax to make it adhere to the septum, 
or base, and then give it to a queenless 
colony? I think it would be better and 
more easily done than transferring the 
eggs or larve. If you think this a pretty 
good plan, and that it will work all right, 
please tell me so. I expect to fbuy two 
or three Italian queens next May or June, 
and requeen my apiary from them in this 
manner, if you think it will work all 
right. ILLINSIS. 


ANSWER.—If you empty every alternate 
cell you will probably find that you will 
not have room enough for any manu- 
factured cells, although you might have 
room enough by destroying 2 cells and 
retaining every third cell. But it is hard 
to see what you will gain over the regular 
Alley plan unless you think it will make 
the cells stand rougher handling. 


Winter Hive-Entrance 


1. I have 8-frame hives and use an 
entrance 3% by 6 inches. Is that enough 
for a winter entrance? Explain this 
question throughly, as it is one that usu- 
ally bothers me. WEsT VIRGINIA. 


ANSWER.—Yes, for outdoor wintering 
6x3g is considered an entrance large 
enough for a strong colony. In the cel- 
lar you can hardly have too large an en- 
trance. My bees have an entrance the 
full width of the hive and 2 inches deep. 


Rearing and Mating Queens 


1. What is the best plan to rear queens 
by the wholesale? 

2. Do you mate your queens in baby 
nuclei? GEORGIA. 


ANSwWERS.—1. Hard to tell; but likely 
nothing is better than the plan Doolittle 
gives in his book on queen-rearing. 

2. I did for a time, but now prefer ta 
have them mated in a 2-frame nucleus 
or something larger. But if I were rear- 
ing queens to sell it is possible I might 
do differently 


Oilcloth Over Frames in Cellar 


My bees are in the cellar, and the oil- 
cloth has not been removed from the 
frames. Would I better remove it now? 
I do not know that the bees can get 
around the ends of the frames, which are 
1% inches from the bottom-board, and 
the hive is raised one inch. 

New York. 

ANSWER.—There is danger that mois- 
ture will condense upon the oilcloth and 
fall in drops upon the cluster of bees. 
The colder the cellar the more the dan- 
ger. If you can remove the oilcloth with- 
out disturbing the bees much, it would 
be well. 


Natural Swarming or Dividing? 


1. Which is the better, natural swarm- 
ing or dividing? 

2. Which is the easiest way to make 
swarms by dividing, or a couple of ways? 
’ 3. At what time of the year do you 
think is the best to do it? 

New York. 


ANSWERS.—Whether the swarm made 
by dividing is as good asanatural swarm 
depends upon how the natural swarm is 
made. It may be made weaker than a 
natural swarm, and it may be made 
stronger. There are, however, advantages 
in dividing such that experienced bee- 
keepers generally prefer it to natural 
swarming. 

2. Perhaps the easiest way is to take 
from a strong colony half the brood and 
bees, put them in an empty hive, and 
fill up each hive with frames of comb 


foundation. But the easiest way is far 
from the best way. Here’s a better way: 

Find the queen; put her with 2 or 3 
frames of brood and adhering bees into 
an empty hive on a new stand, filling both 
hives with frames of foundation or 
drawn-out combs. About 8 days later 
let the 2 hives swap places, and the bees 
will do the rest. In this way you are 
likely to have an excellent young queen, 
whereas by the easier way, first men- 
tioned, you might have a poor one. 

3. Take the swarm about the time 
bees begin to swarm naturally. If you 
can not tell easily when that is, wait till 
white cover is in bloom in your locality, 
and wait longer still if the colony to be 
operated on is not already strong. 


Mustard and Smartweed 

Do you consider mustard a good honey 
yielder? If so, how does it compare 
with smartweed in the yield of honey 
and quality? ILLINOIS. 

ANSWER.—Mustard is a good honey- 
plant. Just how at compares in yield and 
quality with smartweed (by which you 
probably mean heartsease) could be bet- 
ter told by some one having an equal 
acreage of considerable extent of each. 
In Europe rape, which belongs to the 
same family as mustard, is a honey-plant 
of very great importance. It is possible 
that mustard would be equally important 
if it were cultivated to the same extent. 
is to quality, Root’s “A B C and X Y Z 
of Bee Culture” says: “The honey from 
these plants is said to be very light, equal 
to any in flavor, and to command the 
highest price in the market.” 


When Queen Begins Laying—Differ- 
ence in Color of Bees 


1. How soon will a queen begin to lay 
in the State of Illinois? 

2. Please illustrate how to tell the dif- 
ference in Italian bees in regard to bands, 
golden and red clover Italians, etc? 

ILLINOIS. 

ANSWER.—1. If wintered in the cellar 
she may not begin to lay until taken out 
in the spring, and she may begin to lay 
some time in March while still in the 
cellar. She will begin laying earlier if 
wintered outdoors; possibly in February, 
or even in January, especially in the 
southern part of the State. 

2. As introduced from Italy, Italian 
workers have 3 yellow bands, the first 
band of the abdomen not being so large 
and distinct as the two following. Ameri- 
can breeders have increased these bands 
to 5, when they are called “goldens.” Red 
clover bees are those which work more 
than others on red clover, whether they 
have 3 bands or more, or no bands at all. 


Getting Pollen in the Hive—Foul 
Brood Treatment 


1. How can we get pollen in the hive? 
The colonies were put on full combs of 
honey and no pollen. Bees start breed- 
ing here in February. The object is to 
get pollen in the hive without the bees 
leaving the hive, if such a thing is pos- 
sible. 

z. You have written several plans for 
curing foul brood. Now if half of your 
colonies were diseased next spring, what 
treatment would you choose? 

INDIANA. 

ANSWERS.—When bees begin breeding 
in February there is no need, under nor- 
mal conditions, for you to do anything 
about furnishing pollen to them, for they 
always lay up a store of pollen as well as 
honey, and if either runs out it will be 
the honey and not the pollen. Generally 
pollen is to be had in greater plenty than 
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honey early in the year. So there is no 
need to pay any attention to the matter 
of pollen, but keep close watch that there 
is plenty of honey. It is possible that 
you might form a colony rather late in 
the season, giving them combs of honey 
without any pollen, when it would be too 
late for them to gather any pollen. In 
that case you must see to it that some of 
the combs contain pollen or your colony 
is likely to be a failure the following 
spring. 

2. If they had American foul brood, I 
would use the McEvoy plan. If it was 
European, I would wait till perhaps the 
beginning of clover harvest, and first see 
that each colony to be treated was made 
strong by uniting or by giving frames 
of brood well advanced. Then I would 
remove the queen and give to the colony 
a ripe queen-cell or a virgin queen of 
best stock. 


Double-Walled Hives—Feeding Bees 
in Winter 


_1. I have 4 double-walled 10-frame 
hives, space 34 inch between walls, filled 
with paper. Each colony had from 8 to 
12 pounds of stores in the fall. What do 
you think of double-walled hives?. 

2. Some say that syrup fed in winter 
sours in the comb, and being uncapped 
gives the bees dysentery. What is your 
opinion and experience in this? 

3. What shall I feed this winter? Can 
syrup be fed, or should I feed sugar 
candy? INDIANA. 


ANSwERS.—1. Double-walled hives are 
good, but I think they are hardly as popu- 
lar as they were some years ago. They 
are cumbersome and expensive. 

2. I have had mo experience, as I 
never fed syrup in winter. But it is 
generally agreed that unsealed stores are 
not so good as sealed in winter. 

3. I would rather feed syrup in winter 
than to let bees starve, but it is prob- 
ably about twice as safe to feed candy 
as to feed syrup. 


Very Likely Foul Brood 

Sept. 2, in a certain hive which had 
much brood in 4 Langstroth frames, I 
found that some larve had a yellowish 
color, and that some sealed brood had 
the cappings bulging out further than 
usual. In the cappings of some cells 
there was an opening large enough to see 
the pupz inside. These pupe were in a 
rather advanced stage of development, 
had a pink color, and on being pierced 
with a match were watery and not at all 
viscid. In a few cells the larve had dried, 
become hard and brown, and were easily 
~ removed from the cells with a match. The 
colony is sufficiently strong, I think, and 
is wintering outdoors. What is the trou- 
ble, and what should be done? 

INDIANA. 

ANSWER.—I’m afraid your bees have 
foul brood. No matter what the trouble, 
there is probably nothing to be done 
about it just now. Wait till the diseased 
brood appears next spring, and then send 
a sample to Dr. E. F. Phillips, Dept. of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. He will 
tell you what the trouble is, and then you 
can tell what the treatment should be. 
This will cost you nothing, and if you 
write in advance Dr. Phillips will send 
you a tin box with frank, in which you 
can send the sample. 


Color of Carniolan Bees 
Describe the color of the Carniolan 
bee. Some say in Japan that this kind 
of bee has yellow bands, and others say 
there are none of yellow color, but that 
they are all gray. I don’t know what the 


color of the pure Carniolan bee is. Is 
the hybrid of yellow color? JAPAN. 


ANSwER.—I think you would not rec- 
ognize any yellow in Carniolans. They 
have very distinct rings on the abdomen, 
but these rings are not yellow, but whit- 
ish. They look much more like blacks 
than Italians, but have the credit of 
being a little larger than blacks. 

When the word “hybrid” is used con- 
cerning bees, it generally means a cross 
between blacks and Italians, and such 
hybrids may have 1, 2, or even 3 yellow 
bands similar to the yellow bands of 
Italian, but if only part of the workers 
have the 3 bands, then the colony is 
considered hybrid. I suppose the word 
“hybrid” might also apply to a cross be- 
tween Italians and Carniolans, or be- 
tween any two different varieties. 


Keeping Down the Increase 


1. I have 13 colonies in Danzenbaker 
hives, and have kept bees only as an 
avocation, but want to keep them in the 
best possible manner. .I do not care to 
increase the number. How would this 
plan work? 

About the time the colony would swarm 
naturally, set a new hive containing 
empty combs or full sheets of foundation 
on an old stand, then shake all, or nearly 
all, the bees out of the old hive in front 
of the new. Put super on newly made 
colony, then at various times, say every 
week, shake its old bees off the frames 
in the old hive; of course, at the third 
shaking all the bees would be changed to 
the new hive. The old hive could be 
carried off, saving what honey it con- 
tained for feeding, or for using a year 
hence for the same purpose. OHIO. 


ANSWER.—The plan you propose has 
been used with more or less variation, 
and succeeds. It is, indeed, only a vari- 
ation of shake-swarming, which is in 
pretty general use. If you work for ex- 
tracted honey, you will find the Demaree 
plan more satisfactory, and much less 
trouble. By the Demaree plan, instead 
of taking away the brood, put it in a 
second story over an excluder, having the 
first story filled with foundation and con- 
taining the queen. 


Moldy Combs in Hive—False Hive- 
Bottom—Colony Management 


Our main honey-flow is white clover 
and buckwheat. Red clover is beginning 
to yield some nectar also. I write this 
so you will know the conditions here, and 
what time our honey-flow may be ex- 
pected. 

1. What can be done with a 
that has moldy combs when the whole 
entrance is open? I bored 2 holes, one 
on each side of the back part of the 
cover about % inch in diameter, then 
tacked some screen-wire over the holes, 
then I placed a telescope cover (of my 
own make) over it, and packed around 
it dry moss. Will it work? The bees 
are in a good shed. They were dying 
off before I gave them the top ventila- 
tion. Now they seem to be doing fine. 

2. When the combs of honey of a 
colony mold for lack of ventilation, does 
the honey sour? 

3. I would like to use a false bottom- 
board to help prevent swarming. Would 
one made of screen-wire and wood be of 
any profit? 

4. I introduced young queens the past 
fall. Can I get the required number of 
bees desired, by waiting until the queen 
has the brood-chamber full of eggs and 
brood, then lift it above an empty hive- 
body of full sheets of foundation, con- 
fining the queen below by using a queen- 
excluder ? Will the bees build queen- 


colony 


cells above? and will they carry the honey 


and pollen below? WEsT VIRGINIA. 


ANSwERS.—1. “The proof of the pud- 
ding is the eating of it.” If your bees 
are doing well since you made the change, 
that is pretty good proof that it is all 
right. Of course there must not be too 
much ventilation, lest the bees be too 
cold, but ventilation in some form must 
be sufficient to prevent dampness and 
mold. 

2. Maybe, and maybe not; but too little 
ventilation tends to dampness, dampness 
tends to thinning the honey, and thin 
honey is more likely to sour. 

3. Yes, anything that will prevent the 
bees from building down and at the same 
time will allow plenty of air below the 
bottom-bars will answer the purpose. A 
set of strips with spaces between them, 
nailed on two long pieces in the form of 
a ladder works well. 

4. You can not be always sure that the 
bees will start cells above an excluder. 
But if the cells are started, they will be 
pretty sure to continue them. If you 
remove the queen for about 2 days, cells 
will be started, and then you can go on 
with your plan. But if you leave the 
brood until young queens hatch out there 
may be swarming. You can forestall 
that by removing the upper story 10 days 
after the cells are started. The bees will 
not carry the honey and pollen below. 


Feeding Bees in Box-Hives—Foul 
Brood ; 

1. I bought a quantity of bees in old 
log gums, or box-hives. The combs are 
built to the walls of the hives, on the 
same plan as in the old bee-trees, and 
I think at this date they should be fed, 
as I see empty combs when the cover is 
on. It is my plan to carry them through 
this winter, and then transfer to modern 
hives. 

2. Is foul brood ever found where there 
is no manipulation of bees? 

TENNESSEE. 

ANswers.—1. I’m not certain what 
your question is. If you mean to ask 
whether the bees need feeding, I should 
say that the chances were good for bees 
in that sort of hives, for there is less 
danger that anything has been taken from 
the brood-chamber than with movable 
combs. Still, they might be short, and 
your question may be as to how to feed 
them. You can put pieces of sealed honey 
over them, covering up warm. If you 
haven’t the honey, you can use cakes of 
candy. 

2. Yes, indeed. Manipulation can not 
produce the disease, and the right kind 
of manipulation does not necessarily fa- 
vor its increase; but the wrong kind 
does; as when a comb is taken from a 
diseased colony and given to a healthy 
one. I don’t mean that giving a frame 
of brood from one colony to another is 
wrong manipulation in all cases, but it 
is wrong where the brood is taken from 
a diseased colony. 


Cleaning Extracting Combs—Hiving 
Swarms—Wiring Shallow Frames 
—Double-Walled Hives 


1. In taking a frame of brood from a 
strong colony to give to a weaker one, 
is it best to brush the bees off, or give 
the weaker one bees and brood both? 

2. How do you clean extracting combs 
when you do not wish to give them to 
the bees to clean? 

3. What number of bee-keepers would 
vou estimate there are in the United 
States who keep bees for a living? 

4. Suppose a box with a small entrance 
hole in one end, was put on the end of 
a pole and shoved up against a swarm 
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want to have some honey 


as comb honey 
would like to extract. 


extractor without breaking? 
to wire shallow 


tracting frames when medium brood foun- 
dation is used? 


hive, a dead air space or planer shavings 


special reason ito the contrary, 
ter to take with the brood the adhering 


» A is danger some- 
times that when additional brood is given 
a cold “— may 


the queen from the 
ment must be used not to give t 
colony at once too great 


frames there be given from 
frames of brood with 
“the queen of the weak 
aia he in danger. 
moe | be less if the 2 frames given were 
different colonies, 
frames from the same colony 
a day or two apart. The safest way 
bees are not likely 


to attack the queen 
of any colony 


1 to which they are given. 
It will be safe to give several frames of 
queenless bees from the same colony 





REPoRTS AND ¢&>) EXPERIENCES 








that 
days. 
2. I don’t know of any way. 


colony has been queenless 2 or 3 


3. Now you're bearing down pretty hard 
on me. I wish I knew. I don’t. If you 
insist upon a guess, I should say some- 
where from 75 to 200. That is meant to 


include those who depend upon bees 
alone. Of those who make at least half 
their living from ees there may be 5 


times as many. 
less thing 
a matter, 
some one 
a reliable 


They would be quite likely to enter. 
The matter would be made a little surer 
Ii a piece of brood-comb were in the 
box, the older the better, and all the bet- 


I know it’s a rather reck- 
to make even a guess in such 
and I shall be delighted if 
would call me down and give 
answer instead of guesses. 


ter with some brood in it. It might 
merely lie on the floor of the box. You 
say a “small” hole. Not too small. On 


a hot day that might be too close for the 
bees to remain. 

5. I feel pretty safe to say no, although 
I never tried anything of the kind. 

6. Hardly, care be 
at the first emptying one 
only partly, reversing and extracting 
other side, and again reversing 
the first side. 

7. It is generally considered better to 
have packing in the space. Theoretically, 
air might be thought a better mon-con- 
ductor than shavings, and so it is if the 
air would remain still; but the trouble is 
that it will mot remain still, but when a 
part of it becomes warm, at the warmest 
part it travels to a cooler part to give up 
its heat there. The packing stops it from 
traveling so much. 


especially if 
extraoting, 


taken 
side 
the 
to empty 




















Report for Season of 1910 

One colony of leathered-colored Italian 
bees gave me 160 sections of fine honey. 
I took something over 400 pounds of 
honey from 5 colonies, spring count. 
now have 1o colonies, having sold 2 dur- 
ing the past summer. 

I can’t ect along without the American 
( a Epcar ReEEeEp. 


A Discouraging Report 


We have not had a honey-flow here 


bee business is rather dis- 
The outlook is poor for an- 
and 90 per cent f 
bees in this part of the country are dead. 


a little while longer. 
Epwarp BLACKSTONE. 
Cumberland, Ohio, Dec. 2 


A Stinking Bee-Pest—Skunks 


I discovered that fae aa 


pony one wes 


could see marks a 
claws had been used, 
mind it was the skunk 
i So I set a steel trap at the 


and I made up my 


found one caught 





It was dead and swollen up, and some of 
the bees were still stinging it. 


The next night, at the same hive was 
another one caught by the hind leg. The 
bees had left it for me to kill. I began 
thinking how to get rid of it without 
having the odor in the bee-yard, and it 
came to my mind what I had read some 
years ago in “Josh Billings.” He said 
the reason a skunk was called pole cat, 
was because the best thing to kill it with 
is a 15-foot pole. I kept just such a 
pole about the bee-yard, so I took it and 
pulled the stick out of the ground to 
which the trap was fastened, hooked the 
end of the pole to the chain, and led it 
out of the yard and let it walk off some 
distance, then I gave it a god lick over 
the head with the pole and fled to a safe 
distance. No more have troubled me 
since. J. G. CREIGHTON. 

Harrison, Ohio. 


Gathering from Different Bloom 


Color of bloom seems to make little 
difference. In passing through my bee- 
yard this spring, I noticed pepper-grass 
had come up where red _ clover stood 
thickly the previous season, and grew 
very rank and tall. I let the pepper- 
grass grow, as the bees are fond of the 
little white blossom, and dandelions also 


came on very thickly. The dandelion 
stems graw very tall to get to the light, 


and when the pepper-grass was in full 


bloom, the dandelions were also, and such 
a pretty 
mass, 


sight. I waded out into the 
and the first bee I saw was sipping 


the pepper-grass with great balls of gold- 
en pollen on her legs. 

In watching the bees that morning, I 
saw many rise up off the dandelion and 
finish up with a load of nectar from the 
pepper-grass, but I did not see a single 
bee go from the pepper-grass to the dan- 
delion. They all seemed to load up their 
baskets first, and then finish on the flower 
of altogether a different color. For fully 
one-half hour the patch seemed to be alive 
with bees, but it being a hot, sultry morn- 
ing, a shower put a stop to the feast. 


. B. PALMER. 
Bradshaw, Neb., Dec. 2. 


Season Too Dry for Honey 


My bees did not get much honey the 
past season, as it was too dry here, and 
I lost most of them last winter after the 
snow went away. I have 4 colonies left 
out of 16 that I had a year ago. 

Otro BuRKHART. 

Missouri Valley, Iowa, Dec. 22. 


Unusually Severe Winter 


We are shaving an unusually severe 
winter. Snow came Nov. 5, and we have 
had nearly or quite 3 feet up to the pres- 
ent time. The bees had to go into the 
cellar with the hives more or less cov- 


ered with snow, so that the prospects of 

good wintering are not entirety satisfac- 

tory. During this month the mercury has 

hovered about the zero mark much of 

the time.. G. M. Doo .itt-e. 
Borodino, N. Y., Dec. 21. 


Results of the Season of 1910 


I had 18 colonies in the summer of 
1909, and almost all of them had foul 
brood. I reduced to 16 colonies and 


cured them before putting them into win- 
ter quarters. They wintered successful- 
ly, and all were alive and in fine shape 
in the spring of 1910. I got 1000 pounds 
of section honey, and .500 pounds of ex- 
tracted. The section honey retailed at 
20 cents a pound, and wholesaled at 16 
cents; and the extracted at 60 cents a 
quart, or 30 cents a pint; one pound jar 
a 25 cents. Almost all of it is sold. 
increased 12 colonies by dividing in 1910. 
I am now wintering 28 colonies. 
Elgin, Ill., Dec. 28. JouN REICHERT. 


Honey Crop Report for 1910 


I had a good crop of honey the past 
season. I started in the spring with 66 
strong and 18 weak colonies. My bees 


began swarming May 17, and I put them 
back, giving them full sheets of founda- 
tion, taking the brood and some of the 
young bees to build up weak colonies, so 
I had them all in pretty good shape 
when the clover bloomed. I secured 5 
tons of light honey (clover and_ bass- 
wood), and 1700 pounds of buckwheat. 
I sold the entire crop for $1035.00. It 
was all extracted with the exception of 
about 300 sections. By bees went into 
winter yuartters in fine shape, and I had 
but very little feeding to do. I put 59 
colonies into the cellar, and 48 packed 
in sawdust outside. I think we have the 
best plan for outdoor wintering there is. 
A. M. Bripce. 
Ont., 


Frontenac, Co., Dec. 26. 


Foul Brood—Use of Honey 


There was an interesting meeting of 


bee-men at Falmouth, Ky., Dec. 5. 1910. 
Mr. E. D. Sipple, our county bee in- 
spector, was there and reported his work 
so far. He received his appointment 


late in the summer, and was able to work 
only 28 days when cold weather stopped 
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him. 
onies, 
sides 148 all. diseased, making 1362 colo- 
nies inspected. He’ will resume the good 
work next spring, when, with the co-opera- 
tion of our bee- keepers, he hopes to clean 
up all the foul brood in our county. An- 
other meeting is called for the first Mon- 
day in June. 

I sent 2 items from the American Bee 
Journal to our county papers—the kidney 
cure and the case of rheumatism. A few 
days ago I met a lady who saw the items, 
and she said she was eating honey every 
meal, hoping for happy results. 

I would suggest that bee--men might 
do others good by such use of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal and help the sale of 
honey very much, also. 


In this time he inspected 1214 col- 
finding 48 having foul brood, be- 


T. M. Barron. 


Butler, Ky., Dec. 13. 


The Bee’s Use of Propolis 


I wonder if it ever occurred to the 
learned writers on bee-culture that the 
habit bees have of filling every orack and 
crevice with propolis (or bee-glue, as it 
is commonly called) is simply the fufill- 
ing of one of the first laws of Nature— 
self-preservation. The bee-moth or mil- 
ler being eternally on the lookout for some 
place to deposit their eggs, wall place 
them under the edge of the cover or other 
crack, where they hatch, and, while yet 
small and unobserved by the bees, make 
their way into the hive, and, unless dis- 
covered by some watchful bee, are soon 
protected by a web of armor, and start 
on their tour of destruction. 

The little bee, guided by instinct, looks 
with suspicion on all cracks it cannot 
freely travel through and investigate, and 
knows of no better way to guard against 
its common foe than to keep all such 
cracks filled with glue. This glue is prac- 
tically proof against the moth-worm. 


You will have little trouble with bee- 
glue if you will make all cracks either 
large enough for the bees to pass through 
freely or so small as to seem solid; at 
least that has been my experience in this 
locality. 

I aslo wonder why the “A BC & X Y 
Z of Bee Culture” places the worker-bee 
in the masculine gender. 


Rocky Ford, Colo. A. S. Parson. 


The Art of Selling Things 


I am quite interested in Mr. Wesley 
Foster’s salesmanship articles. I was 
pressed into service as a salesman at the 
age of 10. Tio get some money of my 
own, I picked up beechnuts in Northern 
Michigan and sold them by the quart, also 
wild blackberries. Then later on at a 4- 
year term in the city of selling vegetables 
and fruits, I learned to study my cus- 
tomer. When I met a careworn face, I 
used the “negative” salute, as “You don’t 
want to buy.” It aroused a little com- 
bativeness and started an investigation, 
and then with a cheerful countenance,— 
“Come and look at my goods!” 

One time a 
from 
asked, 


man was carrying goods 
a house back from the road. _ I 

“Does your family eat onions?” 
“Yes.” “Need any?” “Guess not to- 
day.’’ But I noticed out of the corner of 
my eye after I started on, that he was 
taking short steps. I rr. “Come 
and look at them!” He said, “Say, those 
are large!—But I have nothing to carry 
them in.” There was the old basket I 
brought on purpose. Sale. 

I went to the door of a fine house in 
the country, and rapped. The door 
opened about 6 inches. “Use onions?” 
“Yes: too early itto buy,” his teeth grind- 
ing on a piece of meat while trying to 
falk. “Don’t need to pay for them if 
they rot.” Come and look at them. “Nice 


location here for 
for anything.” 
your dollar.” 
I offered an old cow 
front tooth gone, 
mer hitched his 
buggy, and he 


peaches 
Two 





nice enough 
bushels—here is 


with 
for $17.00 
team to 


one lower 
The custo. 
the covered 
and his family drove 23 
miles to visit the wife’s folks a week, 
but left me crying to sell. I started out 
one morning to where a cow was wanted 
I met the man coming, but did not tell 


him my business. We talked one hour, 
and the cow came and visited us. I pet- 
ted her. “When will she ‘come in?’” 


“Won't ‘come in.’” 
honest.” “Price?” 
“Here is $22.00.” 

I offered 


“Cl. . ’ 
slad to see you’re 
“$22.00 or $23.00.” 


another cow for $30.00, but 
no sale for two weeks. Siners wanted a 
cow. “Price?” Thirty-five whole _ dol- 
lars, sir.” Sale. 
When I came to 
I couldn't “work” 
I bought a 
not fill the 
$4.00 watch, 


Idaho, they told me 
people here that way. 
“coyote” for $10. She did 
bill, so I offered her for a 
but the fellow wanted $2.50 
to boot. Then I got all kinds of cheap 
offers. I finally got 2 coyotes for mine 
sold one for $7.00, and the other which 
filled the bill cost me $3.00. 

The first requisite is a demand; 
next is to have goods you are in no way 
ashamed to offer; then comes gentleman- 
ly sociability; and last but not least, a 
wonderful store of enthusiasm, that is 
given vent in a logical manner. 


A good salesman after ten hours duty 
is tired enough to sleep well. But it is 
fun to sell honey, It is so sweet. I 
get 162-3 cents for extracted and 20 
cents for comb. Sold out. 

Fraser, Idaho. F. F. 


GEORGE. 


Rearing Queens from Best Colonies 
I have just been 


reading page 342 
(1910)—“‘What about the Long-tongued 
bees ?’’—and were it not for the fact that 


m~ Moore queen has given such surpris- 
ing results the past season, I probably 
would express myself as having little 
confidence in the matter of any particu- 
lar strain of bees possessing that qualifi- 
cation. 

However, notwithstanding the 
I sometimes order a queen to facilitate 
keeping up my stock of bees, I believe 
greatly in my ability to do a great deal 
along that line by breeding from my bet- 
ter colonies. I take particular notice of 
all my colonies that make the best record 
as honey-gatherers, and am careful to 
rear queens from these particular colo- 
nies. I am quite sure that I have. got- 
ten good results in this way, and am 
equally as sure that a goodly number of 
queens ordered from those who have 
made a business of rearing and shipping 
queens have proven absolutely worthless. 

Redlands, Cal. C. L. Gricssy. 


fact that 


Foul Brood Law for Kentucky 


I would like to know how many bee- 
keepers there are in this State, and what 
they think about trying to get a foul brood 
law, so we could have an inspector in 
Kentucky. If they think it advisable, 
every one should work to that end. All 
tne States that produce much honey, or 
most of them at least, have a foul brood 
law, and have an inspector to protect 
them from the ravages of the dreaded 
disease, I do not know that the disease 
has done any damage in this State, but 
we can not tell how soon it may. 1 
think I am the only one in this State 
who writes to the American Bee Journal, 
for I don’t see very many letters from 
Kentucky. 

Being an amateur in 
feel a little backward 
when I look over the 


the business, I 
about writing, but 
pages of the “Old 


the. 


Reliable’”’ and see the experiences of oth- 
ers, I feel like placing mine in line, too. 
1 will give a plan I tried this fall for cur- 
ing foul brood. I was away from home 
most of the summer, so when I came 
home for the fall crop, I found a colony 
with foul brood. I did not have time to 
doctor them, but I had a weak colony 
so I doubled them up the last of August. 
Nov. 18 I took 8 of the combs from a 
healthy colony filled and sealed, except 
2, with a small patch of unsealed honey. 
I placed these 8 frames in a new hive, 
then moved the diseased colony back and 
put the new one on the old stand. I took 
out the frames and shook all the bees in 
front of the new hive. As it was not 
very warm that day, I did not run much 
risk of spreading the disease, for there 
were very few bees flying from the other 
hives. 

I can not tell how this plan would work, 
but I can’t see why it would not get rid 
of the disease, as the little honey the 
bees take into the new hive will be very 
quickly used up, and so no chance to 
infect the new combs. I will report in 
the spring how they wintered, and how 
this plan works. It will make things 
easier, for where there are two or more 
diseased colonies, they can be doubled up 
before brood-rearing stops, and then at 
the Jast work for the winter they can be 
put on new combs, the old combs melted 
up, and the hive burnt out or up, as one 
likes. I would like to hear what the 
older heads think of this plan of destroy- 
ing both kinds of foul brood. I think it 
is all right when you discover the disease 
too late to doctor it by the other plans— 
McEvoy or Alexander way. 

L. S. Dickson. 

Princeton, Ky., Dec. 24. 


Spring Strengthening of Weak 
Colonies 

Spring is not near yet, but will arrive 

again some time in the future when every 
bee-keeper will get busy to have every 
colony in the apiary as strong as possi- 
ble; and to obtain these requirements the 
apiarist must assist some colonies that are 
weak in bees. No matter how careful the 
apiarist is, there are always some weak- 
lings in an apiary in the spring. The ma- 
jority of bee-keepers strengthen their weak 
colonies by giving frames of sealed brood, 
which has nearly reached the emerging 
stage, while others take a few frames of 
bees that are from strong colonies and 
*are shaken at the entrance of the weak- 
ling; but I have found some serious ob- 
jections in strengthening colonies in that 
way. 

Strong colonies usually have their 
frames filled with brood from one enda- 
bar to the other, while a weak colony has 
brood in 3 or 4 frames in the egg form. 
By inserting a frame that is filled with 
brood the bees are forced to spread out, 
then, if the weather gets cool, the bees are 
handicapped, consequently lots of chilled 
brood and the colony will be as weak as 
ever. When shaking some bees from the 
strong colonies at the entrance of the 
weakling there is always a possibility that 
we shake the queen of the strong on the 
entrance of the weakling, which is usually 
among the best queens in the apiary. 

Taking all in all, I have never tad 
much confidence in that management, so 
I have experimented until-I have suc- 
ceeded in finding a way whereby I can 
accomplish every requirement necessary 
to bring my weak colonies to super-work 
at the opening of the honey-flow. I wil! 
say at the very beginning, do not at- 
tempt to try my way before there is an 
abundance of young bees in a strong 
colony to maintain the right temperature 
and care of the brood, because the meth- 
od will be worse than worthless if it is 
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applie¢ >» early in the spring. We ap- 
proac . the following manner: 
Veo you see that there are young 


b niore in the strong colony, which 
is about a month before the honey- 
sn simply exchange places, or in 

er words, move the weakling to the 
stand that w ecupied by the strong, 
and the stron, ny to the stand of the 
weak. The weaki.:g will get the field- 
force of the strong coiony, consequentiy, 
strengthening the weakling. We also in 
that way make use of those old, cranky 
bees that otherwise would devote their 
time to stinging and robbing. 


Some might imagine that the queens 
of the weak colonies will be killed, but 
no, not so. I have never had a queen 
balled or killed since I tried this prac- 
tical way, and I have tried it on weak- 
lings where there were only bees enough 
to cover one Langstroth frame. The 
bees from the strong colony that enter the 
hive of the weakling will at once recog- 
nize that it isn’t their original home, and 
will run and fly about the hive for a 
while, and consequently will be glad to 
join the weakling. 

Now I will again repeat, do not try 
to strengthen weak colonies before there 
is an abundance of young bees in the 
strong colonies (and not one day soon- 
er); that is the secret of success. You 
will see that all the field-bees will leave 
the strong colony, and if there are no 
young bees the brood will be starved and 
chilled. AtrFrep L. Hartt. 

Elmendorf, Texas. 


Is the Queen’s Drone Progeny 
Affected by Her Mating? 


Some time ago I wrote some articles 
which appeared in the October, 1907, and 
the February, 1908, issues of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, in which I combated the 
generally received theory that a queen’s 
drone progeny are unaffected by her 
mating; and also gave my experience and 
observations, which I thought sufficiently 
supported my contention, as I tad twice 
tried to Italianize my apiary with queens 
mated in it where I had allowed drones 
to fly that came from mismated Italian 
queens, with unsatisfactory results. I 
hoped to elicit replies from those who 
had had experience in the matter, to see 
whether our experience conincided or not. 
Perhaps I was unwisely positive on the 
subject, but I really intended some things 
I wrote to be received with a smile. But 
I soon saw the difference between the 
smile of those who knew me and under- 
stood me, and those who did not, and 
took it more seriously than I intended. 


The replies I received were sometimes 
derisive, and none gave any experience 
of their own in the matter, even when it 
seemed they ought to have had abundant 
opportunity for scientific experiment, but 
all seemed satisfied to reply on the ex- 
periments of the very few scientists who 
had examined the eggs of a queen with a 
microscope and found spermatozoa only 
in those laid in worker-cells. This seemed 
to me far from conclusive, and I thought 
we ought to have more corroborative evi- 
dence than we had, before we regarded 
the theory as established. 


I knew that my observations were not 


infallible, that there were plenty of 
chances to be mistaken, and that further 
evidence was necessary before a just 


conclusion could be reached, and I was 
surprised at the apathy of bee-keepers on 
so important a subject, 


As my experience relating to this sub- 
ject had only been with Italian hees, 
which I knew would sometimes appear to 
be pure when they were not, and having 


a strain of “golden” Italians that were 
too cross to suit me, and thaving found 
the Banats to be as good in every respect 
and the most peaceable bees I ever saw, 
I decided to replace all my queens with 
those reared from a tested Banat, allow- 
ing them to mate, as they almost invaria- 
bly would, with golden drones, and this 
I carried into effect, carefully eliminating 
all sources of error. This gave me the 
opportunity to observe carefully the ef- 
fect of such mating on the resulting prog- 
eny. I found that the workers varied 
from mostly dark colonies to those that 

would pass for pure Italians if color 
alone was considered as an index; but, to 
my surprise, the drones were in every 
case all black, like those fnom a tested 
Banat queen. After the drones from the 
goldens had disappeared, I rearerd about 
a dozen more Banat queens, which must 
almost unavoidably mate with the drones 
from mismated Banat queens, and, I must 
confess, in every case but one the result- 
ing worker progeny were apparently pure, 
and that one was but slightly impure. 
There are several things that might have 
caused this exception, and I can mot tell 
which, but I must now confess that it 
appears to me that a queen’s drones are 
affected very shightly, if at all, by her 
mating. 

I intend to replace all these mismated 
queens with the Banat queens, reared 
from tested mothers, as soon as conven- 
ient, but need not be in a hurry about it 
as these hybrids are not as cross as those 
from the Italian and German races. In 
doing this, I may learn something more 
on the subject, but at present I will re- 
tire without any further apology, as I do 
not think my articles have done any real 
harm to any one, and I do not intend 
often to inflict my cogitations on the bee- 
keeping fraternity in the future. 

T. W. Livincston. 
Leslie, Ga., Oct. 19. 


200 Pounds of Honey from 1 Pound 
of Bees 

Hamilton County, Ohio (in which the 

City of Cincinnati is located) has 3500 


colonies of bees. Here is where the late 
Chas. F. Muth (who loved bees so much 
that he kept them next to his sleeping 
room, and originated the first roof-api- 
ary of the world) went along the high- 
ways, the hills and waste-places, and scat- 
tered the seeds of honey-plants 40 years 
ago. His unselfish love and prophetic 
eye have made a Garden of Eden here for 
the honey-bee. Toward the east, on the 
hillsides, we have 2000 acres of yellow and 
white sweet clover blooming the first of 
May and the first of June, respectively ; 
toward the west, in the lowlands, we 
have 1ooo acres on which grow the span- 
ish-needle, smartweed, sweet clover, wild 
cucumber, etc. 


At Hamilton, Ohio, just 20 miles away, 
the great poet, prophet and most help- 
ful philosopher of bee-culture lived and 
experimented for many years; and 50 
miles away his sacred dust rests in Wood- 
land Cemetery in Dayton, Ohio. Oh! sa- 
cred dust, whose love was wonderfully 
exemplified in the life and works of L. 
L. Langstroth, author of the “Hive and 
Honey-Bee.” 

Now let us come to the specific expla- 
nation of how one pound of bees gathered 
such a splendid crop of honey: 

Last winter many of my bees died. I 
have an out-apiary at Dayton, on a little 
home-apiary at Cincinnati as a sort of 
thermometer. Three colonies out of 
the 4 died at the home-apiary. This left 
me with splendid combs on which to start 
another colony. I sent for 1 pound of 
bees to a firm in New York State, which 
were sent by express for $1.00, in a small 
‘box largely made of wire-netting. The 





bees arrived 
condition, 
only 27 dead bees in the box. I started 
them with a queen 4 weeks old, on 5 
frames well packed in a 10-frame hive 
in perfect condition. 

In 3 weeks I gave them 5 more frames, 
with about 10 pounds of honey. The mid- 
dle of June I gave them another hive- 
story, and the last of July another. ‘They 
had mo comb to build. Some’ talk of 
“shaking” bees; I suspect the express 
company shook them well (for they 
“shake” all their patrons!) 

The way those bees went to work was 
simply wonderful. They were just like 
some people escaping from a great ca- 
lamity—expressed their gratitud: by a 
most faithful service. The hive condition 
must have been perfect, and their ex- 
press journey terrible. Then there was 
the 2000 acres in front of thei, and 
1000 acres -back of them—the harvest 
great, and labors few; a perfect honey- 
field, and more perfect weather. Then 
Halley’s Comet may have electrified this 
old earth again, so that all plant life 
shall more bountifully secrete nectar for 
the next 75 years (for I have often heard 
old “gray-heads” speak about the “great 
honey crop” 40 years ago). 

Now, Mr. Editor, since the comet has 
come and gone, you car lay your plans 
good and strong, for again the Old Earth 
has renewed her honeyed youth; and 
Mr. Reader, if you cannot understand, 
and do not believe that my bees produced 
this splendid crop of honey, why, come 
and see me, and I will be able to drown 
you in a barrel of honey! 

This experiment suggests to me that 
we might in early April or fruit-bloecm 
secure bees by the pound from the South, 
and then renew our colonies that hard 
winters have put to sleep. 

v.) F. R. WaGNer. 
Ohio, Oct. 27. 


May, in exce!lent 


in early 
for by actual count I found 


Cincinnati, 


Some Bee-Keeping Experiences 


I have been a subscriber to the Jour- 
nal for the last 2 years, have been in the 
bee-business 3 years, and have read many 
communications from other bee-men which 
I have enjoyed very much, so I will give 
some of my experiences. 

I am not as extensively in the busi- 
ness as I expect to be. I began in 1908 
with only 2 colonies, increased to 4, and 
ran for comb honey only. I got along 
nicely. My bees were all hybrids at that 
time, and my troubles did not begin until 
the spring of 1909. All my bees came out 
in the spring of 1909 very strong, and in 
good shape, but the spring was back- 
ward, cold and rainy, and in May they 
began to swarm. In the beginning I had 
one of the best systems that could be 
had, I studied it thoroughly, and had no 
trouble in controlling the swarms as they 
issued. I increased to 27 strong colonies, 
and put supers on the old colonies and 
some on the young colonies that had 
issued early. It wasn’t long until the 
honey-dew began to roll in, and I realized 
that I was “up against a tough proposi- 
tion.” But I let things go on until Aug. 
1st. I sent to a prominent queen-breeder 
in Illinois for several of his best red- 
clover queens, and received them prompt- 
ly and in fine shape. I went through all 
the colonies that had stored surplus, and 
took off all the black stuff, for it wasn’t 
good for anything; but when going 
through I found that they did not have 
very much honey of any kind in the 
brood-chambers, and I took some of the 
weakest queens out and introduced the 
red clover queens. About “Sept. rst I 


began to feed until they were all in good 
shape. 

Out of the 27 colonies that I had, they 
were not all natural swarms, as I got 





earn the 


xact Truth About 


oultry Profits 


Many have been misled by claims of fabulous profits. 
A few hens can not make you a millionaire. 

On the other hand, don’t get the wrong notion that 
“there is nothing in hens”—that it is a business for 


the expert only. 


If you want to keep a few hens to lay fresh eggs for your breakfast, or to 


sell, it is easy to succeed if you get true facts and correct information. 
think poultry keeping is easy. 
are impossible; but to get them requires gumption and experience. You must 
supply the gumption, and we will supply the experience of one of the most 
successful poultrymen in America. 


It takes brains. 


Don’t 
Don’t think poultry profits 


You can learn the truth—the exact truth—about poultry, if you will read 


this advertisement—and act. 


J. M. Foster, the ‘‘ Egg King,’’ will show you 


—how to begin—what is the best breed for eggs—how and 
what to feed—how to force hens to lay heavily—how to 
secure early molt and quick recovery—how to insure winter 
eggs when prices are high—how to get more pullets than 
cockerels, and many other facts—all money makers. 


All this gold mine of poultry experience and knowledge will be found in 


“THE MILLION EGG FARM,” the most helpful, interesting and practice! 
poultry book ever written. 


This new booklet was written by Joel M. Foster, of the Rancocas Poultry 


“In writing the MILLION EGG 
FARM, I had one thought contin- 
ually in mind,” said Mr.. Foster, “to 
help the beginner. I myself was a 
beginner only five years ago, so I 
know what begihners_ especially 
need to know—and I put itall in the 
book. 

It is for the man who has a dozen 
or two hens on a back lot as well as 
the man who numbers his birds by 
the thousands.” 


The book is profusely illustrated 
with 43 engravings from photographs 
taken at the farm together with four 
pages of detailed plans of buildings 
from which big or little houses can 
be constructed. 


Shows the Way to Success 


Let us show you what it has meant 
to Robert Liddle, a clerk of Scran- 
ton, Pa., to follow the directions in 
this booklet. 


Last May, 1910, he bought 2300 
day old chicks. He spent just one 
week studying the methods now 
given in this book, absolutely his 
only preparation for the business. 
What has been the result ? He raised 
95 percent of his chicks. Of these, 
1350 proved to be pullets. On Nov. 
28, 1910, less than seven months 
later, he was getting upwards of 425 
eggs daily, and selling them for 58 
cents per dozen wholesale, nearly 5 
cents apiece. His feed cost aver- 
ages $4.00 per day, leaving over $17 
a day profit, and this .before all his 
birds had begun laying. 


Wm. Young & Son bought 65 pul- 
lets of March hatch, followed Fos- 


Farm. We call him the “Egg King” because he will market this year the 
astounding total of over 2,000,000 eggs. 


ter’s feeding schedule to produce 
eggs, and is at this time getting 33 
to 40 eggs a day. 

Don’t you think these facts are 


proof enough of what the book can 
do? 


Every Statement a Proved Fact 


Before accepting the manuscript 
from Mr. Foster, Farm Journal 
made expert and exhaustive exami- 
nation into the methods used at the 
farm, and sent Lybrand, Ross Bros. 
& Montgomery, Public Accountants, 
Land Title Building, Philadelphia, 
to verify all claims as to production, 
sales and profits. They found that 
for the year ending July 31, 1910, 
the profits were $19,484.83. Write 
them and prove it. 


In this booklet, Foster takes you 
along point by point, and we prom- 
ise you it is the safest, sanest, and 
the most intelligently written poul- 
try book ever issued. The figures 
are facts, not a bookkeeper’s fancy 
or some happy dream, and Mr. Fos- 
ter offers to give $1000 if they are 











Gathering Eggs 


order to reach every person who is 
interested in poultry. 

FARM JOURNAL has for thirty- 
four years conducted a poultry de- 
partment known the country over 
for the ability of its editors and the 
value of the contents. Besides this 
strong section, which of itself makes 
the paper valuable to every chicken 
owner, its other departments are 
ably conducted and widely quoted. 
It is the standard monthly farm and 
home paper of the country, with 
already more than 750,000 subscrib- 
ers. It is clean, clever, cheerful, in- 
tensely practical; boiled down; 
cream, not skim-milk. Its editors 
and contributors know what they 
are talking about, and can quit when 
they have said it. It is for the poul- 
tryman, gardener, fruit man, stock- 
man, trucker, farmer, villager, sub- 
urbanite, the women folk, the boys 
and girls. Regardless of what 
you may think NOW, you will 
find Farm Journal is for YOU, 
too. It is illustrated and well print- 
ed on good paper. It has not a 
medical or trashy advertisement in 
it. Send coupon today. 


Cut out and send this Coupon 





EGG FARM,” post- | 
paid,and Farm Jour- | 
nal, Balance of 1911 | 
and all of 1912 | 


We have put the price of the 
booklet and FARM JOURNAL 
at the lowest permissible figure in 


disproved. 


“THE MILLION | 
Cents 





Name 


FARM JOURNAL, 101 Clifton St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

For the enclosed so cents, send Farm Journal 
the rest of rortand all of 1012, and one copy of 
“Million Egg Farm,” postpaid, to 
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queens and made several artificial swarms, 
which did well according ito the time they 
had. I went through the following win- 
ter with 27 colonies, all on the summer 
stands; I packed them as I usually do, 
but the winter was so severe and long 
that I came out with only 13 colonies, 
spring count, and all very weak at that. 
As I live in town, and my yards are 7 
miles south, I couldn't, and didn't, give 
them the proper attention at the right 
time, but last spring, after my losses, I 
concluded to do the best I could, so I 
began to stimulate to get them in shape 
for the white clover, which I saw would 
be bountiful but which the dry weather 
cut short to a great extent after all, and 
I did fairly well. Strange to say, my 
best colony was hybrids and gathered 
140 sections of as fine a honey as I ever 
tasted: but all the colonies did well, and 
I am closing the season very well pleased. 

I attribute my success to the  non- 
swarming plan which I have worked out 
myself and which works splendidly. I 
had only 2 swarms this year. I will give 
my plan to the readers of the American 
Bee Journal later on. 

My bees are in good shape for winter, 
and I have never seen them so heavy 
with honey in all my experience. On 
June 6th I received 4 of the 5-band 
Italian and 2 Caucasian queens (which 
are black all over, in fact, the blackest 
bees I ever saw). On July 3, I took 2 
frames of brood each out of 10 of my 
strongest colonies and gave them 6 new 
queens, the 2 blacks included. About 4 
weeks ago I found those black “rascals” 
chock full of honey and boiling over with 
the blackest lot of bees that I ever saw. 
While the 4 Italians were doing fine, they 
are not up to the “blacks” at this time. 


x got the two Caucasians to experiment 


with, and I am anxious to see how they 
will come out next spring. I will let 
the readers of the American Bee Journal 
hear later on as to this. 

I am a mechanic and make all my own 
hives, and use only 8-frames in 1o-frame 


hive-bodies. I am well pleased with the 
results, and expect to increase as fast as 
I can until I reach 100 colonies. 
~ater I will give you an account of 
my hive-invention, and also how I pre- 
vent swarming. I expect to continue to 
be s subscriber to the American Bee Jour- 
Pee Ws. C. Kina. 
Connersville, Ind., Oct. 7. 


No Trouble to Sell Honey 


I notice that some bee-keepers have a 
hard time to get a good price for their 
honey. I get 20cents a pound forall of my 
nice full sections, and 15 cents each for all 
of the culls. The only trouble I have is to 
get enough honey to meet the demand. My 
bees are golden yellow, and gather all the 
honey there is within reach = their tongues. 

Centerville, Ind. . BRADBURN. 


Moving Bees Long Distance—Foul Brood 


Weare having very nice weather. Bees 
were flying today, and have been flying every 
day since Nov. 21st, with the exception of 3 
days, 2 of which were cold, and it rained all 
of one day. 

I have lost so far 5 colonies out of 40 in 
moving my bees from Chicago. I had them 
well packed. There were no combs broken, 
but it was rather a long journey for them. 
‘There was some very hard shaking on the 
car, | know, for I was in the car, also. 

My colonies are all es and healthy, but 
several are very weak after moving. We 
have some very nice, sunshiny days, and 
when I hold up a comb I can easily tell 
whether or not it is clean. 

{ had much experience last summer with 
foul brood. All the colonies I treated ac- 
cording to the Phillips and France method 
came out all right. On some other colonies 
Itried another treatment, but it was a fail- 
ure, and re-acted in the fall. The only suc- 
cessful way is to take out all the brood and 
larve and burn them up, and take out the 





rest of the combs of the hive and melt them 
into wax. Then give the bees aclean hive 
and a few frames with comb foundation 
starters; onthe third or fourth day give the 
clean combs of frames with full sheets of 
comb foundation. Inotimes out of 1o they 
will stay clean after that. I have one colony 
here w hic hItreated June 15, 1910, that gave 
me afterward one super of surplus honey. 
This colony has lots of honey stores, and is 
very strong. I would not sell this colony to- 
day for less than $20. It has an exceptionally 
fine old queen. P. J. THULLEN. 
Bay Minette, Ala,, Jan. 1. 


Good Prospects for 1911 


As this is the last of the oes all the busi- 
ness houses are taking stock and closing 
books, consequently there is no demand for 
honey, and there will be none for the next 3 
or 4 weeks worth talking about. 

The general outlook for business is very 
bright indeed, both for honey and_bee-sup- 

ylies; in fact, business in every line has a 

righter look than a year ago,and we are 
confident the result will be just what we are 
looking for—" Prosperity.’ 

During Thanksgiving week, while climbing 
the hills of Kentucky, we saw more clover 
than ever in our lives, which is a good indica- 
tion for the bee- keepers that there will bea 
good flow of honey for rorr. 

THE FRED W. MUTH Co. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 30. 








Wants, Exchanges, Etc. 


{Advertisements in this department will 
be inserted at 15 cents per line, with no dis- 
countsofany kind Notices here cannot be 
less than two lines. If wanted in this de- 
partment, you must say so when ordering.] 
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FoR SALE—1I60-lb, honey-kegs at s5o0c each f. 
o.b. factory. N. L. Stevens, Moravia, N. Y. 





ITALIAN Untested Queens, 75 cents; Test- 
, $1.25. Breeders, $5.00 each. E. M. Collyer, 
8Ar2t 75 Broadway, Ossining, N. Y. 





For SALE—Duston White Wyandottes, $2; 
15 eggs, $1; $5 per 100. 
11Aly E!mer Gimlin, Taylorville, Ill. 





WANTED—One 12-in. Gem Planer: 1 Dove- 
tailing Machine. T. L. McMurray, 
1rAtf Ravenswood, W. Va. 





WANTED—Early orders for the Old Relia- 
able Bingham Bee-Smokers. Address. 
12Atf T. F. Bingham, Alma, Mich. 





WANTED—1000 dead queens, and rooo dead 
drones. Am. Apiculture & Farming Co., 
12A3 2623 Emerson Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





WANTED—A few more 4 and 5 year old 
Queens; also bees—delivered in Chicago. 
C. O. Smith, 5533 Cornell Ave., Chicago, III. 





WILL GIVE AWAy 400 empty honey cans 
for cost of the boxes, to make room for 
stock. The Frisbee Honey Co., 

Box t1o1r4, Denver, Colo. 





For SALE—Golden Queens that produce 50 
to 100 percent 5-banded bees. Untested, $1; 
Tested $1.50; Select Tes, $2; Breeders, $5 to $10 
8Ar2t J. B. Brockwell. Beadier's Store, Va- 





OvuR CATALOG of Poultry, Bees, Bee-Sup- 
plies, with free premiums now ready, and 
yours for the asking. Send for it. Bargain 
offers and information. H.S. Duby, 

1A2t St. Anne, III. 





WANTED—Some one who wants a good lo- 
cation for bees, totake up a homestead or 
Government land. I know a few nice vacant 
pieces. Address, Jas. M. Level, 8At 
Yacolt, Clark Co., Wash. 





BACK VOLUMES OF AM. BEE JOURNAL.—We 
have some on hand, and would be glad to 
correspond with any one who may desire to 
complete a full set. It may be wecan help 


| oe Ramen, American Bee Journal, 


117 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 








SITUATION WANTED—By a young man who 
has successfully passed examination after 
taking course of lectures and_ practical 
work in Apiculture at the Ontario Agricul- 
tural College, Any one desiring help of this 
kind for the season of ror, kindly corres- 
pond with— Morley Pettit, 

Provincial Apiarist, Ont. Agri. College, 
rAtf Guelph, Ont. 





FOR SALE—175 Colonies of Bees, good alfal- 
faand sweet clover range; 3 apiaries; com- 
plete modern outfit for both comb and ex- 
tracted honey production. No bee-diseases. 
No honey crop failure so far. Good home 
market, excellent mild climate. Price right. 
If interested, write at once. 

12A2t C. Wiersteiner, 

Roswell, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
REF. — Colo. Honey Producers’ Association. 





BACK NUMBERS WANTED.—I still need of 
Vol. XXXIV (1894) Nos. 8, 11, 12, and 16, to 
complete my files of the American Bee Jour- 
nal. Lalso need of the Canadian Bee Jour- 
nal for 1893, Jan. 1st and 15th, Feb. 1sth, and 
March rst and rsth; of the Bee-Keepers’ Re- 
view, January, 1880, and February, 1893. I 
will be glad to hear from any one who is 
able to furnish all or any ot these missing 
copies. Address, Morley Pettit, 

Provincial Apiarist, Gueiph, Ont, 





BEESWAX WANTED.—We are paying 30 
cents, cash, per pound for good, pure yellow 
beeswax delivered at our office. If you 
want the money promptly for your beeswax, 
ship it to us, either by express or freight. A 
strong bag is the best in which to ship bees- 
wax. Quantity and distance from Chicago 
should decide as to freight or express. Per- 
haps under 25 pounds would better be sent 
by express. if distance is not too great. Ad- 
dress. GEORGE W. YORK & Co 

117 N. Jefferson St., Chiesse, Ill. 





POSITION WANTED.—As Manager of large 
apiary to be run for queens, bees by the 
pound, nuclei, full colonies, and for honey- 
production; said apiary to be located in 
Central Ohio, in a most excellent location, 
with best shipping facilities—of five rail- 
roads, three express companies and trac- 
tion service. 

The applicant is strictly temperate, 40 
years of age, married, and is a thoroughly 
seasoned apiarist. Can rear queen-bees by 
any known method, and is familiar with 
every detail of the queen-business, as 
wellas the production of comb and extracted 
honey; also familiar with the diseases of 
the bee and their treatment. 

He has had full experience in the prep- 
aration of bees and queens for shipment to 
all parts of the globe. The applicant will 
furnish apiary site, and construct all neces- 
sary apiary buildings at his own expense, 
and will contract for two to five years’ ser- 
vice. The very best of reference will be 
gladly furnished. Address, 

Box 473. Marion, Ohio. 
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Honey to Sell or Wanted 
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WANTED—White clover, “A and am- 
ber extracted honey. Give prices and des- 
cription. >. B. Ramer, Harmony, Minn. 





WANTED — Choice extracted white and 
amber honey in barrels or cans. Send sam- 
ple, and price ag tee o. b. Preston. 

mAtf . V. Facey, Preston, Minn. 





HONEY WANTED.—We are inthe market 
for both extracted and comb honey. Let us 
know what you have, with sample of ex- 
tracted honey, lowest prices f. o. b. Chicago, 
how put up, etc. Address, 

GEORGE W. YorK & Co., 
117 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 





FROM THE BEE-YARDS OF HENRY STEWART 
the thickest, finest-flavored white clover 
honey I ever produced. Put up and nicely 
labeled in 

2-lb. tin friction-top can, 36 in case, $8. 60. 

5-lb. tin friction-top pails, 12 in case, $6.75 

1o-lb. tin friction-top pails, 6 in case, $6. 50. 

I protected tin can, 60 lbs., $6.00. 

The 2-lb. cans contain as much honey as 
2% of the average sections, and is a good re- 
tailer. Also 10,000 Ibs. of Clover and Hearts- 
ease blend a very fine honey at a less price. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Sample free. 

1oAtf Henry Stewart, Prophetstown, Ill. 
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TOLEDO 


Is the Place to 


Buy Your Bee-Ware. 


Griggs 
Is the Man who can 
Tell You What to Use 
and How to Use It. 


He is a Practical Bee-man of 25 
years’ experience. Send to him 
for his CATALOG—at the Old 
Stand— 


S. J. Griggs & Co., 


24 North Erie St., 
TOLEDO, - OHIO. 














“GRIGGS THE KING-BEE.” 





Phase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Bee-Supplies 


We are Western Agents for 


+b] 
“Falconer 
—_—. Write for Catalog, 
C. C. Clemons Bee-Supply Co. 


128 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
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Latest Improved Supplies, 
= Incubators & Brooders 


Catalogs Free—state which. 











Send 25 cts. for Ilustrated 
Bee-book for beginners—, 
gem,” Dis. for early orders, 


J. W. Rouse, Mexico, Mo. 








10,000 a OF 


Selected 
FERTILE SEEDS for 16C 


1500 Lettuce 1000 Celery 

1000 Onion 100 Parsley 

1000 Radish 1600 Rutabaga 
100 Tomato 1000 Carrot 


1500 Turnip 100 Melon 
1200 Brilliant Flower Seeds, 50sorts 


Any one of these packages is worth 
"be t'e price we ask for the whole 
10,000 kernels to start with. It is 
merely our way of letting you test 
our seed—proving to you hew 
é mighty go d they are. 

Send 16 cents in stamps to-day and 
we will send you this great collection of seeds by 
return mail. We’ll also mail you absolutely free 
our great catalog for 1911—all postpaid. 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., 
210 South 8th Street, LaCrosse, Wis. 





















Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 






















20 Buys My Double 
au WWVall, Hot Water & 


3 Fifty Egg Incubator 


A better machine for the money cannot be had. 
hatch every fertile egg. Double walls. 
entire top of egg chamber. 
built ncubators for 20 years. 


800,000 Satisfied Users of 
——— Stahl Incubators 


SS 






Guaranteed to 
Hot water tank covers 
Absolutely self-regulating. I’ve 





100 egg size, price $7.60 
200 egg size, ‘‘ $9.60 
80-page catalogue shows full line of 
Excelsiors, W ooden Hens, Brooders, 











etc. Write for it to-day. 
iL GEO. H. STAHL 
Fully Box 216-8, Quincy, ol. 
Guaranteed 
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MARSHFIELD GOODS 


BEE-KEEPERS :— 

We manufacture Millions of Sections 
every year that are as good as the best. The 
CHEAPEST for the Quality ; BEST for the Price. 
If vou buy them once, you will buy again. 


J ee a a OM dd ds 








We also manufacture Hives, Brood- 
Frames, Section-Holders and Ship- 
ping-Cases. 

Our Catalog is free for the asking. 


Marshfield Mtg. Co., 


SISA SAISALA A 


DOOLITTLE’S © 
*“Scientific 
Queen-Rearing”’ 


This is G. M. Doolittle’s master-piece on 
rearing the best of queens in perfect accord 
with Nature’s way. It is for the amateur and 
the veteran in bee-keeping. TheA. I. Root 
Co., who ought to know, say this about Doolit- 
tle's queen-rearing book: : 

. “it is practically the only comprehensive ’ 
book on queen-rearing now in print. Itis looked upon by many as the foundation of mod- 
ern methods of rearing queens wholesale.” 

Mr. Doolittle’s book also gives his method of producing comb honey, and the care of 
same; his management of swarming, weak colonies, etc. It is a book of 124 pages, and is 
mailed at the following prices: Bound in cloth. $1.00; bound in leatherette,,75,cents. 


Special Clubbing Offer 


We offer a cloth-bound copy of this book with the American Bee Journal one year—both 
for $1.50; cr a copy of the leatherette-bound edition, with the American Bee Journal one 
year—both for $1.25. The cluth-bound book given free for getting 3 new subscribers at $1. 
each ; or the leatherette-bound copy given for 2 new subscribers. 5 

Every bee-keeper should have a copy of Mr. Doolittle’s book, as he is one of the stan- 
dard authorities of the world on the subject of queen-rearing and everything else connected 
with bee-keeping and honey-production, . 

. 
Chicago, Il. 


George W. York @ Co., 
SWEET CLOVER SEED.—See our offers of 


—Old Combs and Slumgum. Will 
Wanted sweet clover seed in another column. We 


work it for half and pay 30centsa ; \ 
pound for your share of wax. A. A. LYons, have ~ peat pee and the poman saeco 
2 ; ine ties, and can orders promptly. ress, 
8Ar2t Rt. 5, Box 88, Ft. Collins, Colo. Groace W. Yoru & Co. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 117 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 





Marshfield, Wis. 
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in fact, everything 
my stock of goods, 
ping facilities, can 


terested. 


I buy Beeswax. 


Watter S. Pouder, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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‘SIf goods are wanted quick, send to Pouder’’ 


Standard hives with latest improvement; Danzenbaker 
Hives, Sections, Comb Foundation, Extractors, Smokers— 


(Established 1889) 


SUPPLIES 


used about the bees. My equipment, 
the quality of my goods, and my ship- 
not be excelled. 


Paper Honey-Bottles 


for Extracted Honey. Made of heavy paper and paraffin 
coated, with tight seal. Every honey-producer will be in- 
A descriptive circular free. 


Finest White Clover Honey on hand at all times. 


Catalog of supplies free. 


859 Massachusetts Ave. 
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BETTER 


world. Devoted exclusively to 


Dollar per year. Sample copies 


The best fruit growers’ illustrated monthly published in the 


fruit growing and marketing. Northwestern methods get 
fancy prices, and growers net $200 to $1000 per acre. 


Better Fruit Publishing Co. 


FRUIT 


modern and progressive 


One 


free. 
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CAPONS bring the largest profits 
—100 per cent more than other poul- ¥ 
try. Caponizing is easy and soon 

learned. Progressive poultrymen use 


PILLING {if S7s 

ING SETS 
* Postpaid $2.50 per set with free instruc- 
tions. Theconvenient, durable, ready- 
for-use kind. Bestmaterial. Wealsomake 
Jeutiry Morten Ste, Gape Worm Extractor 250 
french Killing Knife50c. Capon Book Free. 1 
G. P. Pilling & Son Co., Philadelphia, Pa, & 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writi 


nn 
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Cook’s Honey-Jar. 


With patent Arr-TIGHT SANITARY STOPPER 
is the Best and Cheapest Honey-Jar made. 
Sold only by 


J. H. M. Cook, 70 Cortlandt St., N.Y. City. 


Send 10 cents (half postage) for sample Jar, 

and catalog of WELL-BRED BEEs, QUEENS, 

HIVES, etc. 

t The oldest Bee-Supply Store in, the 
2At 
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East. 





» This BoneCutter 


produces filled egg baskets. 
Cuts fast and easy. Green 
bone, scraps from table, vege- 
tables,scrap cake. Always 
ready for use. 

Send for catalog. 

























7? HILSON BROS., Box 814 EASTON, PA. 








CHARACTERISTIC of the Root Way is our ready-for-service equipment at the Chicago Branch. 
no detail have we neglected to prepare for the patronage of our bee-keeping friends in the territory con- 


tiguous to this great distributing center. Let us recount our preparations for your benefit: 


1911 Supplies & Stock 


Abundant room in this branch en- 
ables us to carry a very large stock 
which practically represents every 
article in the big Root line. All 
goods listed in former catalogs and 
still on sale are here together with 
the new and improved lines to be 
shown in the forthcoming catalog. 
No delay in filling even the largest 
orders at Chicago, is our policy. 





We aim to get all Mail and Express Orders off the Same Day they are 
Freight Orders are filled in order of receipt. 

HOW TO REACH US —tTelephone, telegraph, write 

Take any Northwestern Elevated train, get 

off at Chicago Ave., walk one blocknorth on Franklin 

St., and half block east on Institute Pl., or take any 


car running north on 5th Ave. & Wells St., get off at 
Institute Pl. and walk one-half block west. 


The A. I. Root Co. 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 
231 Institute Place, CHICAGO, ILL. 


received. 


OUR LOCATION We are pleasantly located at 213- | 
231 Institute Pl., one block north of Chicago Ave., be- 


tween Wells & Franklin Sts., on the 


Jeffery Bldg. Fine elevator service—both passenger 


and freight. Large, light, well-fitted 


which you and your friends are always welcome. 


R. W. BOYDEN, Mer. 


Shipping Facilities 


With 25 great railroads and 7 ex- 
press companies ready to distribute 
our goods in all directions; with a 
tunnel station for freight close at 
hand, with every facility for quick 
packing and delivery at railroad, ex- 
press office or boat, we await your 
call. Immediate attention is our in- 
variable rule. 


or call. 
6th floor of the 


display rooms to 


ing or delivering to freight or ex- 





Honey and Beeswax. 


Complete Service at Chicago 


In 


Packing. 


We do not charge for packing, box- 


press offices here in Chicago. We 
do not prepay any charges unless 
goods are to be delivered to a pre- 
paid station, as all our prices and 
quotations are f.o. b. Chicago. If 
no agent at your station, notify us 
and we will prepay and bill charges 
after shipment. 


Telephone 1484 North. 














January, IQUE. 




















Mr. Bee-Man 


We carry in stock the well-known 


Lewis Beeware, Bingham 


Smokers, Dadant’s Foun- 


i or Anything the Bee-Keeper_ may 
dation, need. Catalog Free. 


Beeswax Wanted. 


The C. M. Scott Co., 1004 £. Wash. st. Indianapolis, Ind. 


Why Pay More than 20c 


for a Poultry Magazine when you can get 


The National Poultry Journal 
FOR EVEN LESS 


If you take advantage of this liberal offer. The NATIONAL is an up-to-date 
poultry paper, published monthly in honor of Her Majesty, the American Hen. 
Devoted to practical poultry keeping in all its branches, it will help you make 
more money out of your poultry. Try it a year at our expense, by sending us 
your name and address plainly written, and enclosing only fifteen (15) cents to 
help pay postage, and we will send you the NATIONAL for one full year. Address, 


The National Poultry Journal, Business Offce, Elkton, W. Va. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 




















— 
Write Us To-Day 
for our 1910 Catalog and let us tell you all about 


DITTMER’S 


COMB FOUNDATION 


and 


WORKING Your WAX for You. 


Ia Write us for Estimate on full Line of 
Supplies. It will pay you, and costs nothing. 


RETAIL and WHOLESALE. 








Gus Dittmer Company, - Augusta, Wisconsin. 


eh 








Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


LEWIS BEEWARE — Shipped Promptly 


—SEND FOR CATALOG—— 
} Extracted Honey for Sale, Beeswax Wanted. 


and Wanted 28c Cash—30c Trade 











ARND HONEY & BEE-SUPPLY CO. Nor 


INC. 
(Successors to the York Honey & Bee-Supply Co.) H. M. ARND, Proprietor. 


148 West Superior St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
5 Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 











We will pay 30 cents a pound for 
Choice Quality Pure 


BEESWAX 


delivered New York, until fur- 
ther notice. 








We are in the market for 


HONEY 


Both COMB and EXTRACTED. 
State quantity you have to offer, 
with all particulars. 


HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 


265-267 Greenwich St., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





The Imperial & Royal Agricultural Association 
of Carniola, Austria 

Exports Strictly Pure Carniolan Alpine Bees 

The above-named Association, founded in 
1767, counts as its members many thousands 
agriculturists of the Austrian province Car- 
niola, among whom are many successful 
breeders of the pure Carniolan-Alpine 
strain of bees. The Association is under the 
protection of the Austrian Government, and 
the officials of the same are appointed, paid 
and controlled by the Imperial & Royal De- 
partment of Agriculture, in Vienna. 

Toinsure the pure blood of the exported 
Carniolan-Alpine bee, and to sustain her 
name as one of-the best honey-producers, 
possessed of all the other characteristics 
that bee-keepers appreciate most—for this 
purpose, the Secretaries of Agriculture and 
Commerce of the Austrian Government, the 
new venture of the above Association, have 
sanctioned and subsidized. Queen-Bees and 
stock in hives shipped directly from Car- 
niola to orders given in the U.S., Canada 
and Mexico. For further particulars, ad- 


dress, 
The Imperial & Royal Agricultural Association, 
Ljubljana, Carniola (Krain), Austria. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


FENGE sisazees* 
Made_—= 
Made of High Carbon Double Strength b= a 
Coiled Wire. Heavily Galvanized to 
prevent rust. Have no agents. Sell at 
factory prices on 30 days’ free trial. B> 
We pay allfreight. 37 heights of farm 
poultry fence. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE Co. 
Box g9 Winchester, Indiana. 


Ple=se mention Am, Bee Journal when writing. 




































1 Will Tell You How to Make 
Your Hens Lay All Winter 


Get into te 150 to 250 eggs a ed a hen 
class. Make y ur hens wiater layers when 
prices are high. Yo. cando it the Humphrey 4 
Way. Send for book, “‘ The Golden Egg 

and Egg-making facts on the Humphrey Bone 
Cutter an | other Humphrey Poultry Helps. 


HUMPHREY, Ambee St. Factory, Joliet, Ill. 
& i* - ee Net va 





: ? £ ., 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





WANTED.—To complete files of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, parts of Volumes XXIX to 
XXXIV, inclusive. Any one having any of 
these to offer, please write to— 


Morley Pettit, Guelph, Ontario, Canada. 





January, 1911. 

















HAND-MADE SMOKERS 


BINGHAM Extracts from Catalogs—1907: 

Seine Chas. Dadant & Son, Hamilton, Ill.—This is the Smoker we 
BEE SMOKER recommend above all others. 

u. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis.—We have sold these Smok- 
ers for a good many years and never received a single complaint. 

A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio.—The cone fits inside of the'cup 
so that the liquid creosote runs down inside of the smoker. 


All Bingham Smokers are stamped on the tin, ‘‘ Patented 1878, 
1892, and 1903,’’ and have all the new improvements, 
Smoke Engine—largest smoker made.........$1.50—4 inch stove 
Doctor—-cheapest made to use ............... 1.10—3 bi 
Conqueror—right for most apiaries ” 
Large—lasts longer than any other......... is = 
Little Wonder—as its name implies 65— - 
The above prices deliver Smoker at your post-office free. We send circular if requested. 


Original Bingham & Hetherington Uncapping-Knife. 


Pat’d 1878, '82, °92 & 1903 
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Are our Specialty. We furnish such extensive bee-keepers as E. D. Townsend and others. 
Consider getting your bees into Protection Hives this Fall. Give us list of Goods wanted. 


A. G. WOODMAN CoO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 




































































Hatch After Hatch 


90% —or Beiter 


Write today. Don’t you start this new Billion 
Doliar Chicken money year, without getting our 
Big Free, 212-page book for money-makers, 
“Profitable Poultry Raising’—greatest we've 
everissued, It tells about 


CYPHERS anasroccers 


with late letters from Cyphers owners ali over the 
country proving biggest hatches aA 

rightalong. Ownarealincuba- § 

tor—not an imitation. Before you 

buy any, get the facts. They’re 

allin our Big Free Book. Address 


CYPHERS INCUBATOR COMPANY 
Depariment 83 Buffalo, N.Y. 


NewYork City Chicago,Ill. Boston, Mass. “| 
Kansas City,Mo. (2000 Agents) Oakland, Cal.» g. prota inemabie 


Pkase menuon Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Marshfield Sections 


Best Dovetail Hives 

with Colorado Covers 

Hoffman Frames. and everything pertaining 

to Bee - Keepers’ Supplies sold at Let-live 

Prices. 

Berry Boxes, Baskets, Crates, etc. 

kept in stock. Wholesale and Retail. 

Prices sent for asking. 


W.D. Soper, #233°4325 Jackson, Mich. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 











The Celebrated Self-Working Traps for Catching Rats and Mice °v¥et,5°9,0°° 


unless they were a success. While their 


business. Here are a few extracts from 


itl N prices are higher than ordinary mouse or 
| il rat traps, they are worth it, as they do the 

| t testimonials from those who are using them: 
SS i} 


| We have tried all kinds of traps and devices 

; ifs to catch mice, some better than others, but all 
= ¢ have failed in the long run. At the present 
\ fl | 

inl 


mouse-catcher we ever saw.—C. W. ZEIGLER 


time, we must admit that your Trap is the best 
| Co., Chicago. 





The Mouse-Traps we bought of you have 
proven to be very effective. Within two weeks 
75 to 80 mice were caught.—GEO. BULLEN Co., 
First National Bank Bldg., Chicago. 


Send us as soon as possible 3 more Mouse- 
Traps. Wesold ours and can not afford to be 
without them, as they more than pay for them- 
selves. We have caught as many as 13 mice in 
one night. Those 3 traps we had 12 days, and in 
that time caught 153 mice.—LATHROP PET SHOP, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Enclosed find check for $4.50 for one Self- 
Working Rat Trap, which has proven satisfac- 
tory, and we can recommend very highly.—WM. 
These Traps will clear your premises of SPE'DEL Co. 
Rass and beens Smmcp the use of cats, dogs . 
and poisons. ey are used in the Unite 0 $ 0 
States Government stores and by Marshall ur pecial ffers on Traps 
Field & Co., the Deering Harvester Co., the " : ‘ 
National Biscuit Co., of Chicago, etc. These For ro years this Self-Working Mouse- 
firms certainly would not use these Traps Trap has been sold for §2.25, and the Rat- 
Trap for $4.50, either by express or freight. 
The rat size Trap weighs 18 pounds, and the 
mouse trap 5 pounds. ach is securely 
crated and delivered to express or freight 
station here. But we have made a special 
arrangement with the manufacturer of these 
traps, so that we can offer them at the fol- 
lowing prices: 


The Mouse Trap, f. o. b. here, $1.50; or 
with the American Bee Journal one year— 
both for $2.25—just the amount this Trap 
alone has been sold at for years, 


The Rat Trap, f. o. b. here, for $3.75; or 
this Trap and the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $4.50—just the amount the 
trap alone has been sold at for years. 


Theseltraps are not sold through deal- 
ers, but always direct from the manufac- 
turer to the user. They are not toys, like 
most of the mouse or rat traps offered, but 
arein facta machine that is scientifically 

> correct in its construction, and that con- 
\= tinues to do the work for which it is intend- 


George W. York & Company, 117 North Jefferson 











ed. A faithful trial will convince any one of 
the superiority of these traps over any simi- 
lar device on the market. eing self-settin 
and self-working, or automatic, they nee 
no watching except to empty the can of 
drowned rats or mice. Address all orders 
to the name and address given below. 














January, IQIt. 
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CHICAGO, Dec. 29.—The year closed with 
very little change in the price of comb 
honey. Fancy brings 18c, No. 1, 17c, and the 
other grades from 1@2zc less. The amber 
grades are more uncertain in price and are 
accumulating. Extracted honey is steady 
from 8@oc for white, with amber grades 7@8c. 
Clean beeswax is bringing 32c, and sells up- 
on arrival. . A. BURNETT & Co. 


DENVER, Dec. 30.—Demand for honey is 
light, which is usual shortly before the Holi- 
days; prices are well maintained, however, 
especially on first-class extracted. Our job- 
bing quotations are as follows: Strictly No. 
1white, per case of 24 sections, $3.60; No.1 
light amber, $3.38; No. 1. $3.15. Extracted, 
white, oc; light amber, 8@8%c; strained, 6%- 
@7%c. We pay 25@26c for clean yellow bees- 
wax delivered here. 

THE COLO. HONEY-PRODUCERS’ Ass’N. 
F. Rauchfuss, Agr. 


KansAS City, Mo., Dec. 29.—The demand 
for extracted honey is fair, but the supply 
limited; the demand for comb is fair and 
the supply not large. We quote: No.1 white 
comb, 24-section cases, $3.50; No. 2, $3.25; No. 
ramber comb, $3.25; No. 2, $2.75 to $3.00. No. 
1 white extracted, per lb., 8%c; No. 2amber, 
6%@7%c. Beeswax, per lb., 2542@28c. 

C. C. CLEMONS PRODUCE Co. 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 30.—Comb honey is in 
fair demand, and same is selling at $3.75 per 
case for No.1 white. Amber extracted, in 
barrels, is selling at 7c; in cans 7%@8c. 
White extracted honey in 60-lb. cans at o@1oc. 
California light amber at 8%c. All grades of 
extracted honey are in fairdemand. Bees- 
wax is in fair demand at $32 per 100 pounds. 
These are our selling prices, not what we 
are paying. >. H. W. WEBER & Co. 























We wish you a 









to use 






I made them over again. 


other time during the year. 





made, and give you the best possible service. 
service for YOUR money. We give you both. Try us. 


C. H. W. WEBER & CO., 2146 Central Avenue, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


INDIANAPOLIS, Dec. 20.—The demand for 
best grades of white honey is brisk. Job- 
bers are offering fancy white comb at 18c; 
No.1 white at17c. Finest extracted at 11c, 
with some slight reductions on quantity 
lots. It is to be presumed that producers 
are being paid about 2 cents less, per pound, 
than above prices, Amber honey is in poor 
demand here. Producers of beeswax are 
being paid 28 cents cash, or 30 cents in ex- 
change for merchandise, 

WALTER S. POUDER. 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO, Dec. 29.—The usual 
holiday lull characterizes the honey market. 
Some late arrivals have filled stocks up for 
the time being, and indications are that 
movement will be slow for a month or six 
weeks. For No.1to fancy white comb the 
jobbing trade are offering 16@17c, and for 
best .white extracted 8%@oc. Wholesale 

rices run about 2c higher than above. For 

eeswax, producers are offered 28c cash, or 
30c in trade. EDMUND W. PEIRCE. 


Boston, Dec. 30.—Fancy and No. 1 white 
comb honey, 15@16c. Fancy white extracted, 
to@11c. Beeswax, 30. BLAKE,-LEE Co. 


NEw YorK, Dec. 30.—During the past 3 or 4 
weeks the demand for comb honey has fallen 
considerably on all grades. This, however, 
is usually the case at this time of the year, 
especially for No. 1 and fancy white. 
grades of white, mixed and buckwheat, es- 
pecially the latter, are finding very slow 
sale, and we find it up-hill work in trying to 
find buyers for even strictly fancy buck- 
wheat. Some commission houses are offer- 
ing buckwheat comb honey as low as 8c per 
pound, and no buyers. We quote fancy 
white 15c per pound; No,1ratfrom 13@14c; 
off grades at from 10@12c; and mixed and 


Gentlemen: 


B. N. Curist. 








Happy New Year 


and believe we can help you to enjoy the year 1911 by urging you 


Our Line of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


FREDERICK, Mp., Jan. 14, 1910. 

Gentlemen :—I made several hives before I ordered 
a hive from you some time back, but they were so bad 
I want to say I will never 
attempt to make any more; for when I saw the hive 
you sent me I was ashamed of mine,soI cut them 
down to regular size and cast away all inside fixtures. 
When I need hives again I will get yours. 


I have just received my goods. 
pleased with them. 


Winter Work 


It is none too early to begin to think of supplies for next season. 
will avoid the rush of the busy season later, and you can really buy to better advantage now than at any 
Even if your order is small, it will pay you to save something on it; and if 
you use a large quantity of goods during the season you surely can not afford not to take advantage of 
our early-order discount, which is three percent for all cash orders received before January 15th. 


You may order your goods now and have them come along later, or we will ship at once and you 
will have time to get them ready for the harvest next spring at your leisure during the winter. 
always glad to make suggestions and quote prices on any list submitted. 
plies from us, try us this season and see if you do not agree with us that we furnish the best bee-supplies 
It means a good deal to YOU to get the best of goods and 


If you get your goods early you 


I had intended to make my hives; 
but when I received the sample hive and saw the No. 
1 pine lumber it was made of, and considered the 
workmanship, I felt satisfied that I could buy cheaper 
than I could make them—enough cheaper to save the 
price of the lumber. 


: I Extracted is in 
fair demand, with a rather short supply of 


buckwheat at from 9@roc. 


white clover and California. In fact, Cali- 
fornia honey is practically cleaned out. We 
quote white clover and basswood at from 
o@o%c; light amber at from 8@8%c; buck- 
wheat and amber at from 7@7%c; West In- 
dia and fancy Porto Rican at from 8s@9oc 
per gallon: other kinds at from 75@80c; 
Southern, choice quality, at from 75@80c per 
gallon; common grades at from 70@75c. 
Beeswax quiet at from 20@30c per pound. 
HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 
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Sweet Clover Seed ! 


Sweet Clover is rapidly becoming one of 
the most useful things that can be grown on 
the farm. Its value as a_honey-plant is well 
known to bee-keepers, but its worth as a 
forage-plant and also as an enricher of the 
soil are not so widely known. However, 
Sweet Clover is coming to the front very 
fast these days. Some years ago it was con- 
sidered as a weed by those who knew no 
better. The former attitude of the enlight- 
ened farmer today is changing to a great re- 
spect for and appreciation of Sweet Clover, 
both as a food for stock and as a valuable 
fertilizer for poor and worn out soils. 


The seed can be sown any time from now 
until next April or May. From 18 to 20 
pounds per acre of the unhulled seed is 
about the right quantity to sow. 

We can ship promptly at the following 
prices: 

Postpaid, 1 pound for 30 cents, or 2 pounds 
for 50 cents. By express f.o. b. Chicago— 
5 pounds for 75c; 10 pounds for $1.20; 25 
pounds for $3.00; 50 pounds for $5.50; or 100 
pounds for $10.00. 

If wanted by freight, it willbe necessary to 
add 25 cents more for cartage to the above 
prices on each order. 

If seed is desired of the Yellow Sweet 
Clover, add 3 cents per pound to the above 
prices. 


George W. York & Company, 
117 N. Jefferson St, CHICAGO, ILL 

















I am more than 














Yours, 
O. C. MILLs. 


























We are 
If you have never bought sup- 
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Is your crop of White Clover Honey short? We can furnish you with 


ALFALFA HONEY 


Both White and Water-White. Finest Quality. Prices quoted by return mail, 
and Shipments made Promptly. 


—— Beeswax Worked for You Into 


DADANT’S FOUNDATION 


— Best by Test. Let us send you Proof. —— 


ww 


ted f h 2 
Beeswax “2's0 Exchanse for BEe-Supplies 
Early Order Discounts now offered for Cash. 
Satisfaction Always Guaranteed. 


DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, Illinois. 
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$é 
Falcon” 
in CHICAGO — 117 N. Jefferson St. 


“The Only Bee-Supply House in the Business Section of Chicago.” 


Our friends will be delighted to learn that we have established a branch in 
Chicago where they may get the Famous “faleon” Goods without a moment’s de- 
lay. Our office was opened just before Christmas, and by the time you read this 
the first car will be in stock. Send a list of your wants at once, and get some of 
these “faleon” Goods fresh from the saws of the factory. 


The location is ideally convenient, being nearly opposite the Union Depot, 
and the new Northwestern Station; but we are much more fortunate in securing 
the services of Mr. George W. York, Editor of American Bee Journal for our 
Office Manager. Your correspondence and orders will receive his personal 
attention. 

Make our office your headquarters when in the City, and don’t forget to 
send us a list of your wants for 1911, immediately. 


W. T. FALCONER MFG. CoO. 
117 N. Jefferson St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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